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~~ i. SYSTEM OF TRANSLITERATION. 
. 


The system of transliteration followed in this Journal for Sanskrit and Kanarese, (and, for the 
sake of uniformity. submitted for adoption, as far as possible, in the case of other languages), — except 
in respect of modern Hindu persona} names, in which absolute purism is undesirable, and in respect 
cf a few Anglicised corruptions of names of places, sanctioned by long usage, — is this :— 








£ Sanskrit. Kanarese. Transliteration. Sanskrit, Kanarese. Transliteration. 
oT no!) a xT a ya 
call o a aT Tp jha 
= “a J oan iin 
x Be i - 3 - 
T Jad) P a = a tha 
Re ew n = 2 da 
=v gD) Yl = _ AWA 
ae il 2 if £0 Nin 
ry — Iri » = i. 
; _ °) i oT 3 tha 
; 4 " j . =) ra) da 
| ss . ‘a YT ra dha 
a ra) Oo 
~ : T Ps) na 
Sif x) 6 - 
sit 3 au . a pa 
; q y pha 
Visarga Visarga h 
Jihvdmtliya, or old el 2) ba 
Visarga before ® > — h T a bha 
and q Te. ma 
Upadhmidntya, or d q =D va 
old YVisarga be- » — h z mn i 
fore Tand & § _ = a 
Anusvara Anusvira m 
- Anwnisikd — in Se) a) 
ay a ka Oo e ; 
> cei D kha ss e3 Ja 
T x ga q >) va 
is Pe) cha W 3 Sa, 
= 3 ha gy roy sha 
J es cha | =e w sa 
ry] cA) chha | g oe ha 


A single hyphen is used to separate words in composition, as far as it is desirable to divide 
them. It will readily be scen where the single hyphen is only used in the ordinary way, at the end 
of a line, as divided in the original Text, to indicate that the word runs on into the next line: 
intermediate divisions, rendered unavoidable here and there by printing necessities, are made only 

_where absolutely necessary for neatness in the arrangement of the Texts. 

A double hyphen is used to separate words in a sentence, which in the original are written as 
one word, being joined together by the euphonie rules of sazidhi. Where this double hyphen is used, 
it is to be understood that a final consonant, and the following initial vowel or consonant-and-vowel, 
are in the original expressed by one complex sign. Where it is not used, it is to be understood of the 
orthography of the original, that, according to the stage of the alphabet, the final consonant either 
has the modified broken form, which, in the oldest stages of the alphabet, was used to indicate a 
consonant with no vowel attached to it, or has the distinct sign of the virdma attached to it; and 
that the following initial vowel or consonant has its full initial form. In the transcription of ordinary 
texts, the double hyphen is probably unnecessary; except where there is the saidhi of final and 
initial vowels. But, in the transcription of epigraphical records, the use of this sign is unavoidable, 
for the purpose of indicating exactly the paleographical standard of the original texts. 

The avagraha, or sign which indicates the elision of an initial a, is but rarely to be met with 
in inscriptions. Where it does ocenr, it is most conveniently represented by its own Dévanaguri sign. 

So also practice has shewn that it is more convenient to use the ordinary Dévandgari marks of 
punctuation than to substitute the English signs for them. 

Ordinary brackets are used for corrections and doubtful points; and square braekets, for 
letters which are much damaged and nearly illegible in the original, or which, being wholly illegible, can 
be supplied with certainty. An asterisk attached to letters or marks of punctuation m square 
brackets, indicates that those letters or marks of punctuation were omitted altogether in the original. 
As a rule, itis more convenient to use the brackets than to have recourse to footnotes ; as the points 
to which attention is to be drawn attract notice far more readily. But notes are given instead, when 
there would be so many brackets, close together, as to encumber the text and render it inconvenient 
to read. When any letters in the original are wholly illegible and cannot be supplied, they are 
represented, in metrical passages, by the sign for a long or a short syllable, as the ease may be; and 
in prose passages, by points, at the rate, usually, of two fur each akshara or syllable, 
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SOUTH-INDIAN COPPER COINS. 


BY E. HULTZSCH, Pxu.D.; BANGALORE. 
S far as I can ascertain, the majority of the coins which form the subject of this paper, 
are now published for the first time. Others (Nos. 6, 7, 9, 11, 12, 14, 24, 27, 30) were 
included, because the previously published readings of their legends were more or less capable 
of improvement. Most of the coins form part of those which were selected from the collection 
of the late Mr. T. M. Scott, of Madura, for the Government Central Museum, Madras, by me and 
Mr. C. Rajagopala Chari. The abbreviations are the same as ante, Vol. XX. p. 301, with the 
following additious :— 
Atkins = The Coins anil Tokens of the Possessions and Colonies of the British Empire, by 
James Atkins; London, 1889. 


Thurston = History of the Coinage of the Territories of the Hast India Company in the Indian 
Peninsula, and Catulogue of the Coins in the Madras Museum, by Edgar Thurston; Madras, 


S90. 


Tracy = Pandyan Coins, by the Rev. James E. Tracy, M. A.; Mladras Journal of Literature 
and Scrence for the Session 1887-88. 


Tufnell = Hints to Coin-Collectors in Southern India, by Captain R. H.C. Tufnell, M.8.C.; 
Madras, 1889, 


Mr. B. Santappah, Curator of the Mysore Government Museum at Bangalore, has again 


obliged me by preparing the plaster easts, from which the accompanying Plates were copied. 


I. VIJAYANAGARA COINS. 
No. 1. Harihara. M. 


Obv. A bull, facing the right; in front of it, a sword. On a specimen belonging to 
Mr. Traey, a four-pointed star is visible over the back of the bull. 


Ree : Tats Pratipa-Ha- 
UST rahara.! 


The legend is sarmounted by symbols of the moon and the sun. This coin is @ variety 
of the coin No. 3, ante, Vol. XX. p. 302. 
No. 2. Mallikérjunardya, MH. 


Oby. An elephant, facing the left; above it, the Kanarese syllable Ni. 


( 329 Mali- 
Rev, 7 FoAHSI0 kajunaré- 
<< 
COT) yaru.? 


ING. 3. UL. gli 
Same type as No. 2, but the elephant on the obverse faces the right. 


This and the preceding coin closely resemble Sir W. Klhot’s No. 92, on which see ante, 
Vol. XX. p, 3804. Mallikarjana wasa son and successor of Dévariya IL., whose latest date is 
Saka-Samvat 1871 expired, the cyelic year Sufla.3 An inscription of Mallikaérjunadéva, the 
son of Dévardya, on the left of the entrance into the first prakéra of the Arulaéla-Perumal 
temple at Little Kanchi is dated in Saka-Samvat 1387 expired, the eyelie year Pérthiva. He 
appears to have been sueceeded by his brother Virtpikshadéva, whose inseription on the South 


~———--- — 





1 Read Harthara. 2 Read Mallikdrjwunardyaru. 3 South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I. No. 8i. 
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wall of the Abhishéka-mandapa in the same temple is dated in ‘Saka-Samvat 1392 expired, the 
cyclic year Vikritz.4| The two ‘Tamil dates are as follows: — 


A. Inscription of Malltkdrjuna. 

Sri-Virapratapa-Dévaraya-mahariyar kumarar Mathka(r]jjunadéva-maha{ralyar_pridivi- 
rajya[m]=ppanni arulaninra Sakibdam 1387n mél_ Sellaninva  P[ard |dhiva-sanvatsaratiu 
Vrischika-nayaira pUrvva-pakshattu pirnnaiyum [NJayarru-kkilamaiyum perra  Kattigai. 
n{a]l. 

“While Mallikarjunadéva-mahfraya, the son of the glorious Virapratapa-Dévaraya- 
mahfraya, was pleased to rule the earth, — on the day of (the nakshatra) Krittika, which 
corresponded to Sunday, the full-moon the of the first fortnight of the month of Vrischika in 
the Parihwa year, which was current after the ‘Saka year 1387.” 


B. Inscription of Virtpaksha. 

Sri-Dévariya-maharayar kn[{ma]rar sri-Virupikshadéva-mahirayar® p[ri]divi-rajyam pann} 
arulaninra Sakabdam 1392n mel Sellininra Vikriti-satvarsavattu Magara-nayarra afpa]ra- 
pakshattu amavasyailynm] Aditya-varamum perra ‘iruy[dnat|tu nal A[r]tta-udaiya- 
punya-kdlattilé. 


“While the glorious Virip&kshadéva-maharaya, the son of the glorious Dévarfya- 
mahardya, was pleased to rule the earth,—at the auspicious time of Ardhédaya on the day of 
(the nakshatra) Sravana, which corresponded to Sunday, the new-moon ¢tithi of the second 
fortnight of the month of Makara in the Vikriti year, which was current after the ‘Saka year 
1302.7 


No. 4. Sad&bivaraya. MH, 
Obv. God and goddess, seated, 


tae [Sri-Sada]- 
Rev, 5 faa Sivara- 
qe yaru. 


This copper coin corresponds to the pagoda figured by Sir W. Elliot, No, 100; see ante, 
Vol. XX. p. 306, No. 32. 


No. 5. Ditto. M. 
Obv. A kneeling figure of Garuda, which faces the left. 
Rev. Sameas No. 4. 


The ohverse of this coin is an imitation of the copper issues of Krishnaraya, ante, Vol, XX. 
p. 306, No. 28. 


No. 6. Tirumalaréya, H. 


Oby. A boar, facing the right; above it, a sword and the sun. 


d;°8 (‘Svi-Ti]- 
Rev. < ome runiala- 
Ovo) raya. 


This coin is figured by Sir W. Elliot in the Madras Journal, New Series, Vol. 1V. Plate 1. 
No. 11. The execution of the Kanarese legend is so barbarous, that the reading would remain 
doubtful, unless a similar Nagart legend did occur on the coins figured tbzd. Nos. 12 to 12, 
which have nearly the saine obverse as the coin under notice. A correct transcript of the 
legend on the reverse of these coins was given ante, Vol. XX. p. 307. 


¢ See also Mr. Sewell’s Lists of Antiquities, Vol. II. p. 240. 6 Read Virdpaksha. 
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II. CHOLA COIN. 
NiOue 7.9 MM. 
(isiltot, No. 152). 

The obverse and reverse are identical. In the centre is a seated tiger,—the emblem of the 
Chéla king,— facing the right, with two fishes,—symbols of the Pandya king,—in front, and « 
bow,—the emblem of the Chéra king,— behind. The whole group is flanked by two lamps aud 
surmounted by a parasol and two chanris. Underneath is the legend :— 


Ohv._andaike. | TARTS Gamvaikonda- 
_ i AIM: Chola[h]. 


This coin is republished, because Mr. Thomas has misread it (Klhot, p. 132, note 1). 
Yhe name or surname Gafgaikonda-Chola, “the Chola (king) who conquered the Gangé.” 
survives to the present day in Gangaikonda-Sélapuram, the name of a ruined city in the 
Udaiyfarpalaiyam taluka of the Trichinopoly district. The earhest reference to this city is 
in a T'aijavir inscription of the 19th year of the reign of Parakésarivarinan, alias RAjéndra - 
Chéladéva.6 As this king claims to have conquered the Ganga,’ it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that he bore the surname Gangaikonda-Chéla (I.), and that both the foundation 
of the city and the issue of the coin are due to him. <A proof for the correetness of this 
supposition may perhaps be derived from the unpublished inscriptions on the walls of the 
ruined Brihadisvara temple at Gangaikonda-‘Sdlapuram., This temple is called Gangaikonda- 
Chél4svara in four Pandya inseriptions, while a mutilated inscription of Kuléttunga-Chéladeva 
I. refers to a temple named Raéjéndra-Séla-Isvara. If, — what is very probable, — this 
temple has to be taken as identical with the first, it would follow that the founder of the 
Isvara (Siva) temple at Gaigaikonda-Sélapuram bore the two names Gangaikonda-Chéla and 
Rijéndra-Chiéla. Further, the surname Gangaikonda-Chéla is applied to the maternal grand- 
father of Kuléttuiga I. in the Kalinyattu-Purant (x. 5). Though the same poem (x. 3) gives 
the real name of Kuldttniga’s grandfather as Rajaraja, there is no doubt that, as Dr. Fleet 
(ante, Vol. XX. p. 279 f.) points out, this is a mistake or an inaccurate expression for Rajéndra- 
Chola, who, as we know from the Chelly grant, was the father of Ammaigadévi, the mother 
of Kuléttuiga I. A coin which resembles the one under notice, but bears the Nagari legend 
Nri-Rajéndrah (Elliot, No. 153),8 may be attributed to Parakésarivarman, ulias R&ajéndradéva. 
An unpublished inscription of this king at Manimangalam in the Chingleput district mentions 
a Gangaikonda-Chola (II.) who was the uncle of, and received the title Irumadi-Choéla from, 
the reigning king. Subsequent to the time of Rajéndra-Chola, the next mention of Gangaikonds- 
Sdlapuram is in an unpublished inscription of Rajakésarivarman, alias Vira-R4&jéndradéva, 
at Karuvir in the Coimbatore district. This inscription also refers to a son of the king, whose 
name was Gangaikonda-Chéla (III.), and on whom the title Chéla-Pandya® and the 
sovereignty over the Pandya country were conferred by his father. According to the 
Kalingattu-Parani,)© Gangapuri, i.e. Gangaikonda-Sélapuram, continued to be the royal 
residence in the time of Kuléttunga-Chéladéva I. (A.D. 1063 to 1112). In Bilhana’s 
Vikramankadévacharita (iv, 21, and vi. 21) the city is mentioned, under the name Gaénge- 
kundapura, which the Western Chilukya king Vikramaditya VI. is said to have taken twice. 

III. MADURA COINS. 
Wo, 8.9. 


Obv. ‘Two fishes. 


~ Sri-Avani- 


lev. paségaran= 
(Tamil.) ihe 
golaga. 
6 South-Indian Inscriptions, Vol. I]. p. 105. 7 ibid. p. 109, and Vol. I. p. 99. 


® A third coin of similar type (No. 154) has Uttama-Chélah in Nagari, and a fourth (No. 151) Uttama-Cholan in 
Grantha characters. 

9 Not Sundara-PAndya-Chila, as stated in Dr. Burncll’s South-Indian Paleography, 2ud edition, p. 45, note E. 

10 ante, Vol. XIX. p. 339. 
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‘‘ The round coin (?) of the glorious Avanipasékhara (i. e. the ornament of princes).” 


No. 2) SE: 
(Eliot, No. 139). 
Oby. A standing figure, facing the right. 


‘He who conquered the Chéla country.’"!! The correct reading and explanation of this 
legend is due to my First Assistant, Mr. Venkayya, 


No. 10. MH. 
Obv. Same as No. 9, 


Rey. Two fishes; between them, the Tami] legend :—~ 
El- 
la- 
nta- 
Jaiy- 


andn. 
Nowii, MH. 
(Elliot, Nos. 137 and 160). , 
Obv. Same as Nos. 9 and 10. 
Rev. Two fishes, surrounded by the Tamil legend Elldntalaiyd, 


No. 12. MH. 
(EiMiot, No. 186). | 
Obv. Same as Nos. 9 to 11, with the addition of the Tamil] syllable Su on the right side. . 
Rey. A fish between two lamps, surrounded by the same legend as on No. 11. ‘ 


No. 13. MH. 


Obv. Same as Nus. 9 to 11. 
Bl- . 
Rev. )lan- 
(Tamil.) / talai- 

yi. | 

The legends of Nos. 11 to 13 appear to be abbreviations of the longer legend of No. 10, 

which on some specimens is further shortened into Hlldntalai. Mr. Tracy, p. 2 £. pointed out 
that Sir W. Elhot’s reading Samarakélihala is impossible, and snggested Elldnagaratydlan | 

instead. But the syllable which he reads rai, is clearly lai on all the coins. The preceding 
syllable might be ka, ga or ta, da; the sense requires the second alternative. The last syllable ; 
is distinctly én on No. 10. Elldn-talaiy-dndy means “he who is the chief of the world” and 
appears to be the Tamil original of the Sanskrit epithets visvéttarakshmdbhrit, sarvottura- 
kshmabhrit, and sarvéttirnamahibhrtt, ‘the king who is the chief of the world,” which oceur in 
verses 7, 8 and 15 of an unpublished inscription of Sundara-Pindya on the Hast wall of the 
second prakdra of the Batiganatha temple at Srirangam. I would accordingly attribute the 
issue of the coins Nos. 10 to 18 to Sundara-Pandya, who ascended the throne in Saka-Samvat 









n Sénadu is a contraction of Sdlanddu, as Malddu of Malainddu ; see below, p. 344, and South-Indian Inscrip- 
tions, Vol. II. p. 167, note 5, and p. 229, note 2. 
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1173 (ante, p. 122). This supposition is further strengthened by the fact that, on the obverse 
of some copies of the coins Nos. 10 to 13 (e. g. on No. 12 of Platei), we find the 'Tami] syllable 
Su, which appears to be an abbreviation of Sundara-Pandiyan. Compare Dé for Dévardya ; 
ante, Vol. XX. p. 303, No. 12. 
No. 14. Visvanatha. M. 
(lvacys No. 9). 
Obv. Same as No. 138. 
Rev. <A sceptre between two fishes, surmounted by a crescent and surrounded by the 
Tamil-Grantha legend :— 
(al Wars fon a: 
[2.] sva- [4.] da- 
[3.] na- 
Mr. Tracy, p. 6, took the final Tamil 2 for a Grantha s, and the Grantha group éva for a 
anil va. 
INow15.. Ditto. IMs 
Obv. <A sceptre between two fishes. 
Rey. A crescent; below it, the Tamil-Grantha legend :— 
Visva- 
nida- 
Nn. 
No. 16. Ditto. M. 
Oby. A sceptre between two fishes; above them, the Tamil legend :— 
Pan- 
diyan, 
Rev. The same legend as on No. 15. 


Nos. 14 to 16 belong to Visvanatha, the first Nayaka of Madura (A. D. 1559 to 1563). 
No. 16 shows that he wanted to be considered as the rightful saccessor of the Pandya d yhasty. 


Noa 7. SLE. 
Obv. A standing figure. 


Rev. nos Vemka- 
ES) tapa. 


This is a variety of No. 37, ante, Vol. XX. p. 308. 
Rolo i. 


Obv. Three standing figures. 


308 Vemka- 

Rev, Boo [ta] pana- 
oS Lyaka]. 
No. 19. MH. 


Obv. A kneeling figure, which faces the right. 


Vi- 
seh rabha- 
(Grantha.) = 


2 
ID 
or 
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No. 20. MH. 
Oby. A kneeling figure of Garuda, which faces the right. 
Rev. ) Be So 
Q sos nasnta, 

It is not known to which of the rnlers of Madura the names Virabhadra and Ananta on 
the reverse of Nos. 19 and 20 refer. But the style of the kneeling figure on the obverse 
connects the Grantha coin No. 19 with the Tamil coins of Bhuvanaikavira (Elliot’s No. 138) 
and Samarakdélahala, and the Kanarese coin No. 20 with the Nagari coins of Krishnaraya and 
Sadasivaraya (No. 5, above). 

Nos 2h 
Obv. A lion, facing the right, 
Rev. i Mina- 
(Tamil.) tchi. 

Minakshi is the name of the goddess of Madura. According to Mr. Sewell’s [asts of 
Antiquities, Vol. IL p. 208, queen Minikshi of the Nayaka dynasty ruled from A. D. 1731 to 
1736. The reverse of the coin may refer to the goddess, or to the queen, or to both at the same time. 

INO. 227 SE 
Oby. Same as No. 21. 
Rey. j Madu- 
(Tamil.) 
No. Zoo Nl be 
Obv. Romse Madhura. 
Rev. Same as No. 22. 


The obverse of No. 22 connects this coin with No. 21, The bilingual coin No, 23 agrees 


with No. 22 in the reverse, which bears the Tamil name of the city of Madura, while its Telugu 
equivalent occupies the obverse. 


ral. 


IV. BRITISH EAST INDIA COMPANY COINS, 
No. 24. MH. 


(Tufnell, No. 49; Thurston, Plate xu. No. I). 
Obv. ‘Sri. 
Rev. i Kum- 
(Tamil.) 
No, 25. “aH: 
Obv. An eight-pointed star. 
Rev. Same as No. 24. 

The reverse of Nos. 24 and 25 isan early attempt to transliterate the word “Company ”’ 
in the vernacular character. The auspicious monosyllable Sri (Fortune) appears to be inserted 
on the obverse of No, 24 from similar motives as the word Sriranga on Nos. 26 to 29. 

Now 265) i. 
Obv. An orb, surmounted by a cross. 


pini. 


Rey. § de aie 


d DOR rainga!? 











12 On some specimens of this and the next coins, the second line of the legend reads OAD instead 


through a mistake of the engraver of the die. See Nos. 26 b and 28 of Plate i. 
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Nov 27 H.—A.D. 1678 (2). 
(Atkins, p. 140, No. 3-4). 
Obv. Same as No. 26, but the figure 78 inscribed in the lower portion of the orb. 


Rev. Same as No. 26, with the addition of a double line between the two lines of the 
legend. 


Mr. Atkins attributes this coin to the Bombay Presidency ; but the Southern characters 
ou the reverse prove it to be a Madras issue. 


No. 28. H.—A.D. 1698. 
Oby.d 16 \ in a circle. 
98 


Rev. Sameas No. 27. 


No. 29. H.—A.D. 1700, 
(Thurston, Plate xii. No. 3 P), 


Obv. Same as No, 26, but the figures 17 and O65 inscribed in the upper and lower 
half of the orb. 


Rev. Same as Nos. 27 and 28. 

The word Sriranga, which appears on the reverse of Nos. 26 to 29, is, as a neuter, the 
name of a celebrated shrine of Vishuu near Trichinopoly, but is also used in the masculine 
gender as an epithet of the god Vishnu himself. This reverse was probably selected by the 
Company with the view of making their coin popular with the native public, and of matching 
the image of Vishuu, which was engraved on all the Madras pagodas. 

V.—FRENCH COIN OF KARIKAL, 
No. 30. H, 


(Tufnell, No. 48). 


Oby. Pud 
chehe- 


(lanl, ) 
1, 
Rey. a 
raik- 
(Tamil.) A] 13 


Puduchchéri and Karaikk4l are the original Tamil forms of the names of the French 
settlements Pondicherry and Karikal. 


WEBER’S SACRED LITERATURE OF THE JAINS. 


TRANSLATED BY DR. HERBERT WEIR SMYTH. 
(Continued from page 311.) 

20. mahainiyamthijjam (cf. chap. 6), mahinirgramthiyim ; anithapavvayya S$; 60 vv. Of 
the anithatvam ; Sénid Magahahivé v.2. The title found in 8 agrees with the contents (ax was 
the case with 6 and 7), 

21, samuddapalijjam (lejjam V), samudrapiliyam, 24vv. Ofthe viviktaeharya. Begins: 
Champaé Palié nama | sdvaé asi vanié | Mahavirassa bhagavad | sisd sb u mahappano {| 

13 No. 30a of Plate ii shows the first and second lines of the obverse, and the second and third lines of the 
reverse ; No. 30 b exhibits the second and third lines of the obverse, and the first and second lines of the reversw. 
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22. vahanémijjam, 49 vy. Of the andrathanémivach charanamh ; utpannavisrdtasikénda ’pi 
dhritih karyé. Begins: [47] Sériyapurammi nayaré | asi raya maliddhié | Vasudéva ’tti nimé- 
natn | rayalakkhanasainjué WW 1) tassa bhajji duvé asi} Rohini Dévai tahi 4 tésim dunham pi dé 
putté | Tttha Rama-Keésava {| 21 v. 12° | Samnddavijaé namam 1 v. 14 {1 311 tassa bhajjd Siva 
nama | tisé putté mahiyasé | bhagavam Aritthanémi tti | loganahé damisaré 4... 


23. Kési-Géoyamijjain, Keési-Gautamiyam; GotamakéSiyyahh $; 89 vv.; chittaviplatih 
A a - ,are A A e ee rm ° e a A . A A AA 
parésh4m api Kési-Gantamavad apanéyéi. Begins: jiné Pasi tti naménarn | arahé légaphié: . . 
A A i 8 A_A A A rA_A a A ay, A A 
1} 1) tassa ldgapaivassa | asi sisé mahayasé | Kesi Kumarasamané | vijjicharanaparageé |) 2 4). 
See p. s37 on upainga 2. 
24, samitu, samitid 8, pavayanamiyaro (!) C; 27 vv. Of the pravachanamatrisvaripam, 
e. the 5 samiti and 3 gupti, which are hogeulien also called attha samiid: iriyé-bhisé-’sani 
dané uchcharé samii iya | mandguiti vayagutti kayagutti ya atthamé 11241. These are regarded 
as the mothers as regards the duvalasamgam Jinakkhiyam pavayanamh. See Ind. Streifen, 
1, 133, 209, 2, 047, in reference to the ethical three-fold division into mané, vaya, kaya, 


25. jaunaijjam, yajniyam, 45 vv. Jayaghdshachantavarnanadvaréna brahmaguna ihd 
‘chyamté. Begins: mahanakulasambhwo | isi vippd mahajaso | jayaéi-jamajannammi (yamayajiié) 
| Jayaghosu tti namao Wt 

26. samiaydri, dasasa® C, 58 vv. Only he who is in possession of the brahmagunas (chap. 
25) is a yati, téna cha ’vasyam samachiri vidhéyé. This is ten-fold :54 [48] avassiyé, nisthiya,3* 
fpuchhana, padipnehhana, chhamdana, ichhakaré 6, michhakaré, tahakkiré, abbhutthanaim, auvasam- 
paya. The similar ennmeration in Avagy. nijj. 7,12, Where there is, however, a different 
arrangement (the same as inatiga 3, 10, and Bhag, 25, ;according to L.) :— ichhakardé, michha, 
tahakkaré (6—8), fiva?. . chhamdani (1—5), nimattana (instead of 9), uvasathpayd (10). — Hari- 
bhadra on Avagy. nijj. 6, ss, says?® that there are three kinds of simachiari, 1. the dghasimachart, 
represented by the éghaniryukti, on the 20th prabhritath (6¢hapra°’) of the 3, vastu (acharabhi- 
dhina) ptirva 9, 2. the dagavidhasémiachiri, for which our chapter and Av. nijj. ¢@ 1s anthorita- 
tive, and 3, the padavibhagasamachari, which too is represented by chhédastitralakshanan nava- 

mat purvad éva nirvytdha, or by kalpavyavahdran.3? — Begins: samiayarim pavakkhami savvaduk- 
khavimukkhanin | jain charittina niggamtha | tinna samsirasigaram {1 11 

27. khalumkijjam, khnlu® V, 15 vv. Of the Sathati; the aSathata is the antecedent 
condition for the samachait. It begins: théré ganaharé Gagyjé (Girgyah) muni asi visarié 3 
jinné gambhavammi samahimn padisamdhaé (1 tt The name comes from y. 3: khalumké jé u 
7081, khalmnkan galivrisabhin (s. Hém. 1263) yo yojayati. 

28. mukkhamaggagal, sivamagea’ C, 36 vv. Of the mokshamirga. Begins : mukkhamag- 
gagaim tachchamh | suncha jinabhasiyain . . 

29. sammattaparakkamam, samyaktva°; appamad 8. In prose; anarntarath (in chap. 28) 
jaanddini muktimairgatvénd *ktani, tini cha samvégidimtlani akarmativasinini; [49] yadva 
moOkshamaregagatér apramida éva (on tlis then is based the title in S) pradhinam, Enumeration 
of the 73 samivegadim, means of deliverance (cf, Leumann, Gloss. Anp. p. 155, s, v. satnvéjana): 
samvégé 3, nivwéé 2», dhammasaddha g, gurusihammiyasustsanaya 4, aldanaya 5, nithdanaya 
s, garihanaya 7, sam‘ué and the remaining 5 Avassaya gs — 13 etc. to akammayii 73 (cf. the 48 
samvegidini, Bhagay. 16, 3, and 27 samy. in atig@a 4, 7, Leum.). As in the beginning (see p. 43) 
so in the end there is a direct reference to Mahavira: ésa khalu sammattaparakkamassa ajjha- 
yanassa atthé samanénam bhagavayi Mahivirénain agghavie pannavi> parttvié darisié nidatmsié 
uvadamsié tti bém1. 


* The word siméayari reealls cspecially the sdmeaydchdrikasttra of the Brahmins, with which the significance 
and contents of these texts is in agreement. From this Iam led to conclnde that simfydari is an intentional 
deformation of siimayachari: see pp. 223, 238, 243 fe. 

85 naishédhikt, see pp. 452, 257. 86 See pp. 357, 449. 

37 The three sAmdydri texts which I have before me — see pp. 223, 369 fg. — contain another division than 
that stated above. Their contents is, however, connected, and they agree in the main with each other. 
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30. tavamaggijjam, °¢géd 8, °maijjam V, 37 vv., tapOmirgagati. Begins: jahé u pavagam 
kammam rigaddésasamajjiyam | khaveéi tavasé blikkhn tam é€gagamané suna i 1 I 


31. charanavihi, 21 vv. ; charanavidhi. 


32. pamavyatthanamwn, 11] vv.; pramadasthanini. Begins: achchamtakalassa samulavassa | 
Pp yatthnana, ) S A 
savvassa dukkhassa u jO pamakkho | tam bhasad mé padipannachitté | sunéha égamtahiyam 
hiyattham. 


33. kammapayadi, karmaprakritih, 25 vv. Begins: attha kammiaim (cf. Bhag. 2, 166) 
vuckhami | Anupuvvim jahakkamam | jéhim baddhé ayam jivé | samsiré parivattaétt 1 i nanassa 
*varanijjam 4 daihsanivaranam taba | véyanijjam | taha moham | aukammamh tahéva ya lI 
nimakayyam cha gdyam cha! amtarayath tahéva ya. Closes: éésim samhvaré ehéva | khavané ya 
jaé (yatéta) buhé tti bémit) tt The ninam e. g. is (see N. Anuy. Avasy. Aupap. p. 41) 
five-fold: suyain, abhinibéhiyah, dhinanam, manananaih, kévalam. 


34. lsajjhayanath, lésya°, 62 vv. ; anamtaram (in 33) prakritaya uktas, tatsthitié cha lésya- 
vasatah ; apraf{40 |sastalésyatyigatah prasasta éva ti adhishthatatavyéh. Begins: lésajjhaya- 
nam pavakkhami | anupuvvim jahakkamam chhanham pi kammaiésinam | annbhivé sunéha 
mé ii it Closes: appasatthiu vajjitta | pasatthau ahitthaé (adhitishthét) muni tti bémi (1 62 | 
Bhag. 1, ico, Leum,. Aup. p. 149, 


35. anagiramaggam, °ogé S, °g¢g6 V ; 21 vv.; hitsiparivarjanadayd bhikkhugunah. Begins : 
sunéha mé égamani magjamh Savvannudésiyam | jam dyaramté bhikkif 1 dokkhana ’thtakaré 
bhavé 11. Closes : nimmamod nirahamkard viyaragd anisavd | sampattO kévalam nanam 
sasayam parinivvuda tt bémi Il 31 I 

36. jivajivavibhatti, 268 vv. Begins: jivajivavibhattim | sunéha mé €gamana id 1 jam 
janitna bhikkhi | sammam jayai sathjamé |} 11. Closes: 11 paukaré buddhé | ndyaé parinivvué | 
chattisa.n uttarajjhaeé § bhavasiddhia sammai (samvudé A) tti bémai W 26s UI 


At the end in some MSS. of the text and in the scholiast there are added some variant 
verses of the niryuktikara in praise of the work: jé kira bhavasiddhia| pavittasamsarid a jé 
bhavva | té kira padhamti éé | chhattisath nttarajjhie Will... 


XLIV. Second miilastitram, 4vasyakastittram. By ivasyaka, as we have often seen in 
the case of painna I, Nandi and Anuydgadv., are meant six observances which are obhgatory 
upon the Jain, be he layman or clerical. That the regulations in reference to these observations 
had an established text as early as the date of N and An., 1s clear from the fact that they appear 
in the Nandj as the first group of the anamgapavittha texts (see above p. 11); and in the Anuyé- 
gadv. the word ajjhayanachhakkavagga is expressly given as its synonym. See p. 22. We have 
also seen [51] that the Anuydgadvarasiitram claims to contain a discussion of the first of these 6 
ivasyakas (the sdmaiyam), but that this claim is antagonistic to that limitation of the sAmaiam 
to the savajjajogaviratiin which frequently secures the Anuy, By this limitation an ethical 
character is ascribed to the work, the contents of which is, furthermore, at variance with the 
claim mode by the Anuy. 


The avasyakasiitram is a work which deals with all the six dvasyakas in the order3$ which 
is followed in the Nandi and Anuyégadvira, and discusses the simaiam actually, not merely 
nominally as the Anuydég. does. Unfortunately we possess, not the text of the dvasy., but merely 
the commentary, called sishyahita, of an Haribhadra,®° whichis as detailed as that on malas, 





38 See p. 434 on this arrangement. 

*8 At the close he is called a pupil of Jinadatta from the Vidyddharakula, or an adherent of Sitdthbardcharya 
Jinabhata: samapta ché ‘yam Sishyahit4 naémé ”’’vagyakatik4, kritih Sitarnbardcharya J inabhatanigadanusérino 
Vidyadharakulatilakachirya Jinadattasikshyasya dharmaté joint (y4kint!)-mahattaramninfralpaminara(?)charya 
Haribhadrasya. The GanadharasirdhaSata is here referred to (cf. v. 52 fg.) and the great Haribhadra (+ Vira 1055) : 
see pp. 3/1, 372, 455 fg. In Peterson’s Detailed Report (1883) we find cited (pp. 6—9) under No. 12a vritti of a 
éri-Tilakachaérya, scholar of Sivaprabha, composed samvat 1296. 
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1. Of this commentary there is but one MS., which, though written regularly enough, is very 
incorrect and fails in every way to afford the readev any means of taking a survey of its contents 
by the computation of the verses, ete. It labours under the defect of such mannscript com - 
mentaries in citing!® the text with the pratikas only and not in full, with the exception of 
foll. 73> to 15341 and some other special passages. The text is divided according to the 
commentary into [52] the six ajjhayanas, with which we are already acquainted : — 3. the 
simiiam, the sivajjOjOgavirai, which extends to fol. 196, 2. the chaiivisaithava or praise of the 24 
Jinas, extending to 204), 3. vamdanayam or honor paid to the teachers, reaching to 22]a, 4. 
padikkamanam, confession and renunciation (to 208»), 5. kiussaga, expiation to (815), and ¢. 
pachchakkhanam, acceptation of the twelve vratas (to 342), 


By simaiam much more than the savajjajOgavirati is meant. It is etymologically 
explained by samanim jndnadarsanachiritranam ayah (385%). It treats not merely of the 
doctrine of Mahavira on this point, but also of the history of the doctrine itself, 7. e. 
of the predecessors of Mahav., of himself, of Ins eleven ganaharas and of his opponents, 
the different schisms (ninhagas, nihnavas) which gradually gained a foothold in his teachings. 
The latter are chronologically fixed. Haribhadra quotes very detailed legends (kathinakas) 
in Prakrit prose (sometimes in metre) in this connection and also in connection with the 
ditthamta and adaharana which are frequently mentioned m the text. These legends haye 
doubtless been borrowed from one of his predecessors whose commentary was composed in 
Prakrit. The remarks of this predecessor, cited elsewhere either directly as those of the 
Bhashyakiva (see on Nijj. 10, 47), or withont further comment or mention of his name, he has 
incorporated into his own commentary. This too was here and there composed in Prakrit. 
Occasional reference is made to a milatika (see on Nijj. 19, 192), which in turn appears to have 
been the foundation of the Bhashyakara. 


[53] Even if we do not possess the text of the shadavasyakasitram with its six ajjhayanas 
which was commented upon by Harbhadra, our loss is to a great degree compensated bya 
metrical Nijjntti. This is even called 4vasyakasiitram at the close in the MSS., and is probably 
the only Avasy. text whichis extant.*? At least Haribhadra regarded it as an integral 
portion of his text. He has incorporated it, with but a few omissions, into his commentary, and 
commented upon it verse for verse. He cites its author not merely as Niryuktikrit, “kara, (e. 9. 
on chap. 16, 17) as Satmgrahanikara, as Milabhishyakrit (e. g. 2, 135), or even merely as Bhash- 
yakara (e.g. on 2, 40, 142, 27. e. Just as the anthor of the above mentioned commentary in Prikrit 
prose) but also occasionally as gramthakara, °krit (see for example Nijj. 8, 41, 10, 95), and even as 
siitvakara, “krit (e. g. Nijj. 1, 76, 16, 50). The verses of the N1jj. are occasionally called* sitras 
by him! From a consideration of these facts we are led to the conclusion that the sole difference 
between the text commented on by Har. and the Nijj. bes in the different division — the text 
being divided into 6, the Nijj. into 20 ajjhayanas. See below. The fact that Har. does not cite 
at all some sections of the Nijjutti (for example the Théravali at the very start) may, however, 
he held to militate against the above conclusion. His text too contains besides the N1jj. several 
other parts, chiefly in prose, [54] which he calls stitras or words of the sitrakara (see Nijj. 15, 53), 
e.g. especially a pratikramanasttram given in extenso. He furthermore occasionally contrasts 
the sutragitha or millasttragitha with the gathas of the Niryuktikara. See on Niry. 11, 39, 6.*4 


With this the following fact is in agreement: — several times in the MSS. of the Nijj. 
there are inserted in the text short remarks in Sanskrit which refer to the proper sttram. 
This sutram has, however, not been admitted into the text, e. g. Nijj. 10,2, 12, 17g. In one case, 
chap. 20, this sitra portion (in prose) has actually been incorporated into the Ni. 





#0 342 foll. Each page has 17 lines of 58—63 aksh. each. 41 Nijj. 3, 315—9, 3. 

#2 Cf., however, the Avasyakasrutaskandha in Kielhorn’s Report, 1881, p. 92, and the shadavasyakasttram in 
Biihler’s paper in the Journal of the Vienna Acad. 1881, p. 574. 

#" ey. tatha ché ’hé ’padéSikam githdstitram 4ha Niryuktikarah: sarnsara? (2, 1S). 

#4 In other passages, however, he says that the verses even of the Nijj. are sitras! See p. 58, note 2. 
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It is, furthermore, noteworthy that in the Nijjutti, too, Haribhadra distinguishes different 
constituent parts and different authors (see p. 53), He refers its verses at one time to the 
niryukti(kira), milabhishyakira,# and at another to the samgrahanikira, or even siitrakrit (!). 
He thus brings these verses into direct contrast with each other and subjects them to 
different treatment, by citing some, perhaps those of more recent date, in full, [55] either 
word for word or without commentary; while the remainder he cites as a rule merely by their 
prattkas and then explains, first by a gamanika, or aksharagam., 7. e. a translation of each word, 
and finally by expository remarks called out by the nature of the subject.47 


a 


Haribhadra too appears to have found a special defect existing in his sitra text. Between 
chapters 8 and 9 of the Nijj. we ought to find the stitrasparsini nijjutti according to his 
statement ; but: nd ‘chyaté, yasmad asati stitré (!) kasyé ’siv iti. Haribhadra devotes a long 
discnssion to stitras in general, which recurs Nijj. 10, 2, 99, 11, 7 (sttra and niryukti), 12, a, 
13, 55. 

Using due caution in reference to an explanation of the mutual relation which exists in 
onr text between Sutta and Nijjutti, and in reference to the form of the text of the Avasyakam 
which existed in the time of Haribhadra, I subjoin a review of the 20 ajjhayanas of the exis- 
ting Nijj. The two MSS. which I possess (the second [call B) show many divergences from 
one another, some of which are explainable on the score of inexact computation of the verses. 
Other MSS. contain much greater variations, The passages cited in Jacobi, Kalpas. p. 100 (104) 
as 2, 97, and p. 101 as 2, 332, are e. g. here 3, 291 (291), 332 (342). Very great divergences come 
to light in the two MSS. in Peterson’s [56] Detailed Report (1883), pp. 124 and 127. These 
MSS. are numbered Nos. 273 (= P) and 306 (= a, with a break in the beginning; and 
chapters 1, 2 and 6 are lost), The text is composed exclusively in githas. One of its special 
peculiarities is formed by the frequent daragihas, 7. e, verses which state briefly the contents 
of what follows, principally by the enumeration of the catch-words or titles of paragraphs. 
Unfortunately the use or denotation of these verses 1s not regular; from which fact the benetit 
to be derived from this otherwise excellent method of division is materially reduced. The 


Nom. Sgl. Masc. 1. Decl. ends, with but very few exceptions, in 6. 


It must be prefaced that Haribhadra treats chap. 1—10 under ajjhayana 1, 11—12 under 
ajjh. 2 and 3 respectively, 13—18 under ajjh. 4, and the last two chapters under ajjh. 5 and 6 
respectively. This is done, however, without specially marking off the conclusions of the 
chapters of the Nijj.“8 Only the conclusions of the six ajjhayanas are distinguished from the 
others. 

1. pedhidé, pithika, 151 vv. Gin P the thiravali has nominally 125 and pedhiya 81 4°!) 
It begins with the same Théravali (90 vv.) that occurs in the beginning of the Nandi, and 
treats, from v. 51 on, of the different kinds of nina (ef. Nandi and Annydgadv.). Haribhadra 
does not explain the Théravali at all and begins his commentary (fol. 3) at v. 51: Abhinibé- 
hiandnam | suaninam chévya ohininam cha | taha manapajjavananam | kévalananam cha 


patichamayam WW ol 1 





6 e.g. 4, 3, iyath niryuktigath§, tds tu milabhAshyakéragitha : bhimattha? (4, 4-6). 

‘6 The stitrakrit appears here as later than the samgrahanikéra, fol. 260a: — tin abhidhitsur dha saragrahani- 
kdrah: ambé (Nijj. 16, 48) gihd, asi (49) gAth’ ; idath githddvayarh sttrakrin-niry uktigdthabhir éva prakatirthabhir 
vyakhydyaté (stitrakrita . . vyfikhy4yaté or sitrakrin niryw? . . vydkhyati would be better) ; dhidwiti padhadani 
ti . .; then follows the text of Nijj. 16, 50—S4 in full but without commentary. Here itis to be noticed that one of 
the MSS. of the Nijj. in my possession omits these 15 verses from the text. See p. 59 in regard to the assumption 
that the Nijj. is the work of several authors. 

‘7 An occasional reference to other methods of treating the subject is found, e. g. 2, 61, iti samdsdrthah, 
vyisirthas tu viséshavivaranid avagamtavyah. Or on 10, 19, iti githdkshardrthah, bhavarthas tu bhashyagathabhyé 
’yaséyah, t48 ché ‘mah (in Prikrit, but not from the Nijj.) 

48 Chapter 8forms an exception, thoughat the end at least itsays: samaptd ché ’yam upédg 
iti, but in such a way that it is not mentioned as the “eighth chapter’’; noris the statement ma 


concluded. 
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[57] 2. padhamé varacharié, 173 (178 P, 179 B) vv., treats, from v. 69 on, of the 
circumstances of the lives, etc., of the 24 Jinas, especially of Usabha, the first of their number. 
In the introduction it is of extreme interest to notice the statements of the author in reference 
to his own literary activity. It is as follows: 


titthayaré bhagavainté | anuttaraparakkamé amianani | tinné sugaigaigaé | siddhipahapiésae 

vamndé 1 
vyamdami mahibhigam | mahimunim mahayasarh Mahavira | amaranarariyamahiam | 

titthayaram imassa titthassa {| 21 ikkarasa vi ganaharé | pavayié pavayanassa vamdami | 
savvamh ganaharavarhsath | vayagavamsam pavayanan cha 3 té varnditina sirasa | atthapn- 
huttassa#? téhim kahiassa | suanidnassa bhagavad | niyyuttim®® kittaissimi || 4 Wl Avassagassa 
dasaka- | liassa taha uttarajjha-m-fyare>! | suagadé niyynttim | buchchhami taha dasanam 
cha 115 kappassa ya niyyuttim | vavaharassé ‘va paramaniunassa | stiriapannattié | bachchhaih 
isibhasianam®™ cha (6 UI 

AA aa * e e « A ° . oe A AA A ° A A A ° - ‘s 

éésith niyyuttin | buchchhami aham jindvaésénam | aharanahéukarana- | payanivaham inam 
samisénam W 7 I 


A 


simMianiyyuttim | buchchham uvaésiahh gurujanénam | ayariaparammparéna | agayam 
Anupuvvie It 3 I 

niyyuttd td .attha | jam baddha téna hoi niyyutti | taha vi ai chchhavéei | vibhasium 
suttaparivadt 9 


There is no doubt that we have here the beginning of a work, [58] and that chapter 1 
(which is itself called pithika, support, complement) did not yet precede these verses at the 
period of their origin.®} From vv. 6 and 8 we learn that the author does not intend to write 
an introduction merely for this second chapter, but that his work is designed for all the 
Avasyaka matter and especially the simiiam. The separate statements of his account show 
that he intended to carry his investigations into the first two atgas too, the fifth upahgam, 
three chhédasftras, two mare milasttras,>4 and, if Haribhadra’s explanation of isibhasidi is 
correct,°® to painua / fgg. 


If we compare these statements with those in the commentary of Rishimandalasitra in 
Jacobi, Kalpas, p. 12, in reference to the ten nirynktis composed by Bhadrabahu, it is manifest 
that they are identical GQnstead of kalakasya in the passage in Jacobi we must read kalpakasya)s 
and that Bhadrabahu must be regarded as the one who in our passage speaks im the first person. 
This conclusion, however, 1s not supported by the Théravali in chap. 1, which, as we have seen, 
p. 7%, is much later than Bhadrabihu. Nevertheless, we have just above formed the opinion that 
this contradiction is immaterial, since this pithika is to be regarded as not extant at the time 
of the composition of chap. 2, [59] The greater is, however, the contradiction which is 
disclosed by other parts of the text, notably the first verse of the Oghanirynkti cited as 6, g9, 
and chapter 8, etc, The statements made there refer to a period much later than that of 
Bhadrabihu, the old bearer of this name, and who is assumed to be the last chatiddasapuvvi 
(¢ Vira 170). All these statements must either be regarded as alien to the original text, or the 





49 arthaprithutvai. 

50 sfitrarthayOh parasparar nirydjanay niryuktih;— kim aséshasya Srutajfidnasya? n0, kish tarhi? Ssrutavise- 
shinim Avasyakidinam ity ata évé "ha: dvassa? ; — niryukti is perhaps an intentional variation of nirukti. 

61 samuddyagabdindim avayavé vrittidarganad, yathd Bhimas¢na Séna iti, uttaradhya ity uttarddhyayanam 
avas¢yam. 

62 dévémndrastavadinam. 

63 They are placed thus in a palmleaf MS., No. 23, in Peterson’s Det, Report (1883) (only 1, 61 abhinibohia . . , 
see p. 56, precedes) at the beginning of a text entitled ‘‘ niryuktayah,’’ which contains at least several, if not all, 
of the above 10 niry. 

be + dasavédliam is undoubtedly referred to under dasakaliam. See the same denotation in v. 1 of the four 

déd there at the close. For the abbreviation see note 3 on p. 57 in reference to uttarajha. 


is is, however, extremely doubtful as regards the existing painnam called dévéridrastava. See pp. 442, 
, 281, 402, 129, 431, 43. 
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person in question may be one of the later bearers of the name of Bhadrabahu, to whom these 
ten Niryuktis might be referred. The further conrse of the account would then determine to 
what and to how late a period this Bhadr. belonged. All this is, however, on the supposition 
that we should have to assume that all the other chapters of the Nijjutti were the work 
of but one hand! In this connection the distinction is of significance which Haribhadra 
—see above pp. 54, 55—draws in reference to the scparate constituent parts of the Nijj. 
The fourteenth chapter is expressly stated by him to have been composed by another author, vz. 
Jinabhadda. See my remarks on pp. 61, 62 in reference to the incorporation of the éhanijjutti. 
The result is that chap. 14 and several other chapters (9, 11, 12, 20) exist in a detached form 
in the MSS., without any connection with dy. nijj. At any rate the statements made in the 
text remein of extreme interest since they show the interconncction of the ten niryuktis men- 
tioned in the text, and their relation to one anthor. A good part of these niry. appears to 
he still extant. [60] As regards the MS. of the niryuktayah, mentioned above p. 58°-, we must 
confess that Peterson’s account does not make it clear in which of the above ten texts it is 
contained, On the acharaniryukti see p. 258, Peterson, Palm-leaf 62, Kielhorn’s Report (1581) 
p. 10; on a stiyagadani}j. see Pet. Palm-leaf, 59,a dasavéaliani)}. 24.167. We have also citatious 
from the nijj. in up. 5 and malas, 1. 


What follows is very interesting :— 


attham bhiasai araha| suttam gamthamti ganaharé niunam 1 sdsanassa(Cnasa!)hi atthie | 
tad suttam pavatiai 115 iI 


samaia-m-fiiam | suaninam java bimcdusérad | tassa vi s4r6 charanam 1 sard charanassa 
nivvanam | lt i 


Here the contents of the doctrine is referred back to Arahan, but the composition of its 
textual form is ascribed to the ganaharas. See pp. 216, 345, above p. 35 and p. 80. The word 
simiiam, which we have found in vy, 8 used as the title of the first AvaSyaka, is now used in its 
other signification, 7.e. as the title of anga 1; for bimdusdra is the title of the first pirva book 
in the ditthivda, ahga 12. See above pp. 243, 244. 


(3) 


3, bia varacharié, 349 (also Paw, 359 B) vv., of like contents.°6 1t begins Viram Arittha- 
némim Pisarn Mallim cha Vasupnjjam cha | €é mrttina Jiné avasésa asi rayand tt... Despite 
its seeming exactness, its statements give the impression of being apocryphal. Verses 2>7 
(297) fg. treat of Siddhattha and Tisala,*? the fourteen dreams of Tis., ete. 


{(ol| 4. uvasagga, 69 (70 Pw) vv., treats especially of Vira.°S The statements made 
here in chapter 4 take almost no notice at all of the facts in reference to the hfe of Vira that 
are fonnd here and there in the angas; nor does the Kalpasitram (see p. 474) devote a greater 
ainount of attention to this subject. 


5. samavasaranam, 6! (64 P) vv., as above. 


6. ganaharavaéd, 88 (33 P, 90 B) vv. (is wanting in 7); the history of the 11 pupils of 
Vira: Imndabhii 1, Aggibhii 2, Vaubhdéi 3, Viatta 4, Suhamma 5, Mamdia 6, Moriaputta 7, 
Akampia 8, <Ayalabhayi Y, Méajja 10, Pabhasa 11 (see Hémaeh. vv. 31, 52); tittham cha 
Snhainmao, miravachcha ganahara sés4 (v. 5). The contents isas above, and almost no reference 
ix paid to the account 11 the angas. It coneludes with the statement (above p. 48): saimay.iri 
tiviha: ohé dasahé padavibhigé 138 1; in B there follows, as if belonging to this chapter, 
ax v. 89 the beginning verse of the d¢haniryukti, and thereupon the statement ittha ‘“intaré 
Ghanijjatti bhaniyavva. In A v. 89 appearsas v. 1 at the beginning of chap. 7 and then follows 
in partial Sanskrit: atthau®? ‘ghaniryuktir vaktavy4; after this verse 1 of chap. 7 accord- 
ing to the new computation. There is probably an interpolation here. Since chap. 7 treats 


ee 





oy 


& Jina 6 is called Patimabha (v. 23), Jina 8 Sasippaha (v. 24), Jina 19 Malli appears as a masc. (Mallissa v. 30). 
* (m Devénam Ja see v. 279 (233); but Usabhadatta is not’mentioned. We read SCmilabhidhén¢ in the scholiast. 
Giosdla v. 15 fg. 59 attha instead of atra. 


cn 


& 
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of the second of the three samacharts enumerated in 6, s3, and the first receives no mention, it 
wag necessary to remedy this defect, The third sdmachari is, according to the statements of 
the scholiast here and elsewhere, pp. 357, +49, represented by the two chhédasttras : kalpa and 
vyavahira. Jt is very probable that the interpolation is not merely one of secondary origin, 
but an interpolation inserted by the author himself. [62] If this is so, he deemed the 
Shanijjutti which he had before him (perhaps his own production) to be the best expression 
of the yirst form of the 3 simiacharis, and consequently, not taking the trouble to compose a 
new one, incorporated®® brevi manu this ohanijj. (cf. above p. 59), or rather referred to it 
merely by the citation of its introductory verse. A complete incorporation brought with it 
no little difficulty, because of the extent of the text in question.£! The economy of the whole 
work would have lost considerably if the entire text had been inserted. The text which we 
possess under this name and of which the first verse alone is cited here, consists of 116. 
Prakrit githas.©2 J shall refer to it later on, and call attention for the present to what I have 
said on p. 30722: — that the first verse cited here from it, in that it mentions the dasapuvvi, 
excludes any possibility of that Bhadrabihusviamin, whom tradition calls the author of the 
éd¢haniryukti, having been the first bearer of this name, who is stated to have been the last 
ehaiddasapuvvi. The same, of course, holds good a fortiori of the author of our text, in which 
this verse is quoted. 


7. dasavihas4méy4ri, 64 (Pz, 65 B) vv.; cf. uttarajjh. 26; the enumeration here in 
chapter 7 is as follows (see above p. 48): ichchha, michchha, tahakkard, ivassia nisihia | 
apuchchhana ya [63] padipuchchhé chhamdana ya nimamtana |{1 11 uvasathpaya ya kalé 
simaydri bhavé dasavihf u | é€sim tu payanath pattéa parlivanam buchchham | 2 ul 


8. uvagghéyanijjutti, 211 214 B, 216 P, 2107) vv. In vv. 40-50 glorification of Ajja- 
Vayara (plur. maj.), °Vairi, Vajrasvamin, who extracted® the Agisagama vijji from the 
mahadpainna (see p. 251) and made ample use of the latter. In his time there still existed 
(p. 247) apuhatté kaliinudassa, aprithaktvam kalikanuydgasya, but after him (téna ’’réna, tata 
aratah, Haribh.), 1. e. perhaps through him there came into existence puhattam kahasua ditthivaé 
a,64 prithaktvam kalikasruté drishtivadé cha (vy. 40). Tumbavana, Ujjéni, Dasapura, nayaram 
Kusumanamé (Pataliputra) appear in regular order as exercising an important influence upon 
his life. In vv. 50—55 glorification of his successor Rakkhiajja (plur. maj.), Rakkhiakhamana, 
i.e. of Arya Rakshitasvamin, son of Sdmadéva and Ruddasémé, (elder) brother of Phaggurak- 
khia and pupil of Tésaliputta. These two names: Vajrasvimin and Aryarakshita (ctf. 
Hémachandra’s parisishtap. chaps. 12, 13), especially as they are regarded here as persons 
deserving of great honor, bring us to a period much later than the old Bhadrababusvamin. 
According to the statements of the modern Théravali (see Klatt, 1. c. pp. 246p, 2474,) 2523, his 
death is placed Vira 170, but that of Vajra, 400 years later, Vira 584.6 We will find below 
that [64] there is mentioned here another date later by several years. Hem. v. 34 too says that 
Vajra is the last ‘‘dasapirvin,” one who still has knowledge of 10 of the 14 pirvas, and in 
general that he is regarded as deserving great honour as regards the transmission of the sacred 
texts. See the account of Dharmaghésha on the Kupakshakausik., Kup. p. 21 (811). The 
two-fold division into kfliasua and ditthivda (also in the Anuydégadv. above, pp. 36, 40), dating 
back as far as Vajra according to vy. 40, is in contrast toa no less pecuhar division into four 
parts, referred back in v. 54 fg. to Arya Rakshita: kaéliasuam cha isibhisiyaim taid a stirapan- 
69 In the Vidhiprapéd (in v. 7 des jogavihana) the dhanijjutti is said to be “ dinn4,” avatirna into the avassayam 

81 Haribh. says- sérapratam Oghaniryuktir vachyd, si cha prapathchitatvit (perhaps on acconnt of its fulness) 
na vivriyate; and likewise at the end: idiniin padavibh4gasimaicharydh prastévah, si cha kalpavyavakérartpa 
hbahuvistara svasthinad avastya; ity uktah samichiryupakramakélah, 

62 The é6ghaniryukti, which in Pa is actually incorporated with the text, has but 5S (or 79 7) verses. See 
below, p. 82. 

63 But according to the Ganadharasirdhasata, v. 29, it was taken from the sumah4painnapuvvan! see p. 479. 

& In vy. 836 there was mention of 700 (!) or 500 nayas, ééhimh (vy. 37) ditthivaé pardvand suttaatthakahana ya ; 
each of the 7 etc. nayas — see p. 350 ff. and p. 39 — satavidhah. 

6 See also Kupakshak. p. 21 (811)n. 
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natti | savv6 a ditthivéd chaiitthad hoi anndgo |) S411 jam cha mahakappasuam jini a sésani 
chhéasuttani | charanakaraninuodga tti kahiatthé uvagayani Il55 1 Here then the isibhasiyéim 
(which Har. explains here by uttaridhyayanadini! see above pp. 48, 58) and upaiga 5 are 
enumerated as members holding equal rank®® with the kiliasuam, 7. e. angas 1—11, and the 
ditthivaa, ae. anga 12. Although the ‘‘ mahakappasuam” and ‘the other chhédastitras” 
(kalpAdini, scholiasts) are said to have been borrowed from anga 12, they are akin (or rishibha- 
shita) to the kaliasua, 7. e. angas 1 to 11. Such is apparently Haribh.’s conception of the 
passage.6? 


[65] In this text we notice that the different sections are frequently joined together 
without any break; and such is the case here. In vv. 56 to 96 we find very detailed statements 
in reference to the seven ninhagas, nihnavas, schisms.°3 After an enumeration (v. 06) of the 
names there follows a list of their founders, the place of their origin (v. 59), the date of their 
foundation (vy. 60, 61), and then a more exact list of all in regular order, though in a most bricf 
and hence obscure fashion, the catch-words alone being cited. The kathanakas ete. adduced 
in the scholiast, help us but little to clear up this obscurity. The first two schisms occurred 
daring the life of Vira, the first (vv. 62, 63), the Bahuraya, bahnrata, under Jamal in Savatthi 
in the fourteenth year after he obtained knowledge (Jin‘na uppidiassa n‘nassa), — the second 
(vv. 64, 65), the Jivapaésiya, ander Tisagutta (chaitidasapuvvi) in Usabhapura in the sixteenth 
year thereafter. The third schism (vv. 66, 67), the Avvattaga, avyaktaka, under AsAdha in 
Séabid (‘Svetavika), in the 214th year after the end of Vira’s death (siddhim gayassa Virassa). 
They were ‘‘ brought back to the right faith” (Jacobi, Kalpas. p. 9) by the Muria (Maurya) 
Balabhadda in Rayagiha. The fourth schism (vv. 68, 69), the Samuchchhéa or °chchhéia under 
Asamitta (ASva°) in Mihilapura (Mithila) is placed in the year 220 after Vira. The fifth (vv. 
70, 71), [66] the Dokiriya, under Gamga in Ullamatira (? A, Ullaga B, Ulluga scholiast, Ulluka 
in Skr.) in the year 228, The sixth, the Térasia, trairdsika, under Chhaluga in Amtaramjia, in 
the year 544, is treated of at greater length (vv. 72—87), though in avery obscure fashion. We 
have already seen (p. 351) that anga 12, according to the account of anga 4 and Nandi, devoted 
considerabie attention to these schisms. Finally, the théravali of the Kalpasttra (§ 6) contains 
several statements in reference to the Térdsiyd siha and its founder Chhalué Réhagutté 
Késiyagotté. The latter it calls the scholar of Mahagiri, who, as in the théravali of the 
Nandi, is called the ninth successor of Vira. But this is not in harmony with the above- 
mentioned date (S44 after Vira), since it is equivalent to an allotment of 60 years to each 
patriarchate. Thereis then here, as in the case of the name of the founder of the fourth schism — 
see 351n, 381 —a considerable discrepancy in the accounts. The seventh schism, the Abaddhia 
(vy. 88—91), under Gotthimahila in Dasapura is referred to the year 584 and brought into 
connection with Ayya Rakkhia, Pisamitta and with the ninth puvva (p. 3560). The first of 
these statements harmonizes with the other information concerning Rakkhia which we possess. 
See p. 63, Klatt p. 247>, The name Pusamitta is frequently met with. According to 
Mérutunga’s Vichérasréni (see Buhler, ante, 2, 362, and Jacobi, Kalpas. p. 7), there reigned 
a Piisamitta, successor of the Maurya (the Pushyamitra of the Mahdbhdshya, etc.!), in the years 
323—353 after Vira. Neither can he be the one referred to here, nor the Pisamitta who was 








66 The terminology in the Nandi — see above p. 11 — is quite different. There the kéliam suai, together with 
the ukkdliam, as a subdivision of the anangapavittha texts, is opposed to the duvilasamga ganip. ; the isibhasidim, 
together with the stirap. are regarded as parts of the kSliyam. In reference to the use of the word in Anuy. see 
above, p. 36.0 2, 

67 upalakshandt kalikaSrutam charanakarandnuyégah, rishibhashitini dharmakathinuy6ga iti gamyaté; sarvas 
cha drishtivédas chaturthO bhavaty annydgah, dravydnuyoga iti; tatra rishibhashitani dharmakath4nuyodga ity 
uktam, tatas cha mahikalpasrutidini rishibhishitam tv4 (tatvdt?), drishtivididd uddhritya teshéin pratipéditatvat. 
dharmakathannydgavvd (? tvach cha?) prasamga ity atas tadapOhadvarachikirshay4 ha: jam cha. . (y. 55). See 
p. 205. 

6 See above, pp. 275, 531 ou anga 3 and updaga 1. Further information is found in the second chhédasitra, 
{see p. 463) and in the scholiast on uttarajjh. 3, 9. 


69 Abhayadéva on up. 1 mentions Pashyamitra iustead of Asamitta. See p. 381. Is this merely a lapeus 
calami?P 
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the founder of the Pasamittijjam kalam of Chiranagana in § 7 of the thé€ravali of the 
Kalpas., which emanated from Sirigutta, the pupil of the tenth [67] patriarch Snhaithi. 
The name Pisamitta occurs here too in chap. 17 (16), 199 (see p. 74"), as that of a contemporary 
of king Mudimbaga and of Ayya Pussabhai. Abhayadéva on up. 1 meutions him as the founder 
of the fourth schism. See p. 65%. 


In addition to these seven schisms there was an eighth(vv. 92—95), that of the Bédia, 
Pautika, according to Haribh., under Sivabhdi in Rahavirapura (Ratha°) in the year 609, Ac- 
cording to the account in Dharmaghdsha’sscholiast on his Knapakshakauns., the Digambaras are 
referred to; see Kup. p.6(796) where 1 have attempted toshew that the name bédia has the same 
meaning (naked) as digambara, The animosity against the Botikas is as keen as can possibly 
be imagined. In the 22nd chapter of the Vichairamritasamgraha, the remaining 7 nihnavas are 
said, according to Malayagiri’s commentary on the Avagy., to be déSavisathvadind dravyalithgéna 
‘bhédinéd, but the Bétika: sarvavisamvadinéd dravyahmgatd ’pibhinndas. Similarly Haribh. on 
v. 92 (dégavi° and prabhiitavi’) ; see also Jacobi, Kalpas, p. 15". In the kalasattari, v. 40, they 
appear as khamani pasamdiyi; also in Kup. 1, 37, 71, 2, 3; tid. 1, 8, or as khavanaya, 1. e. 
kshapanaka, See below, p. 70. 


In contradistinction to these heterodox opinions (michhaditthi) we have the praises of the 
simaiam sung in vy. 102 fg. We find it called’? (v. 108) an “ajjhayanam” as opposed to the 
‘‘remaining (five) ajjhayanas ;” 
[68] are cited in reference to it. These verses recur in the Anuydgadvirastitra (see above, pp, 
37, 38) as I have shewn on Bhagay. 2,135. After the conclnsion of the upddghitaniryukti we 
tind in the scholiast (see above p. 55) the following statement: atra stitrasparsikaniryukty (see 
p. 38)-avasarah, si cha préptivasara pi nd ’chyaté, yasmid asati stitré kasy4 ‘sav iti; to which 
is joined an elaborate deduction in reference to sutta and niryukti, 


9, namukkéranijjutti, 139 (Px, 144 B) vv. Towards the end we find the verse esé 
pamcha® (132), glorifying the pamchanamukkara, a verse we have already met with in upanga 4; 
see p. 393. In the last pida we have here the reading havai mamgalam; see Kup. p. 21 
(811) fg., where this form of the verse is referred directly back to éri-Vajrasvimin. See 
p. 382.3 on v. 6, A detached copy is found in Peterson, Palm-leaf No. 77”. 


and the two verses closing with the refrain ii kévahbhasiam 


10, s&amfianijjutti, 100 (@, 111 P, 112 B) vv. Begins: namdi-annogadaram vihivad 
uvagghaiam cha katinam | kahna pamchamamgala-m arambho hoi suttassa 1}1 11 The knowledge 
of the namdi and of the anudgad.” is here regarded as a preliminary condition for the under- 
standing of the sitra. This citation is both per se of terest (see p. 3), and also because from 
it we can prove that the avasyaka texts quoted in these two works are to be distinguished 
from our Av. nijj. — though this was tolerably self-evident after the remarks on p. 53 ff. The 
text continues : 

ahava (!): kayapamchanamukkaré karéi simaiamh ti sé bhihid | samiiamgam ¢va ya jam 
s sésam ad buchchham [69] i121) sdtram (atra ’mtaré sitram vachyam B). On this Har, 
(see between 8 and 9): atra ‘mtaré sitrasparsaniryuktir uchyaté, svasthainatvad, aha cha 
uiryuktikarah : akkhaliya (v. 3) tti,7? gihi. We have here then a very incomplete notation 
of the text, see above p. 55, — In vv. 30—38 there are special statements in reference to the 
11 karanas, the fourth of which is here called thiviléyanah. See p. 414. Inv. 40 we find a 
division of the snam into baddham and abaddham. The former is explained by duvalasamgain 
and ealled nisiham and anisiham (see pp. 452, 553); the nisiham is explained as pachhannam, and 
the following added in illustration : — nistharn nima jaha ’jjhayanam (v. 41). In verse 42 we 











70 ajjhayanam pia tiviham | sutté atthé tad-ubhié chéva | sés¢ésu vi ajjhayanésu (chaturvinsatistavadishu) hoi 
ésé’va nijjutt! (uddéganirdésadika niruktiparyavasané). 

71 naimdis cha anuyOdgadvarani cha Haribh. 

72 akkhaliasamhial vakkhinachaiikkéé darisiammi | suttapphdsianijjuttivittharatthO imO hoi || schol. tatra 
‘skhalitapadochchiranarm sambhiti, athava parah samnikorshah samhité (a fine Brahminical reminiscence !) . . 
padam, sammhits, padirtha, padavigraha, chilana, pratyavasthinam (see above p. 35) arc here referred to. 
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find a citation from ptrva 2— see above p. 354 — in imnmediate conjunction with the fore- 
going, 

ll. chaiivisatthali, 62 (61 BP) vv., second ajjhayanam in Haribh, Stands alone in 
Peterson's Palin-leaf 77°. 

12, varhdananijjutti, 191 (189 7 B. 190 P) vv., equivalent to the third ajjh. of Har, 
Stands alone in Peterson’s Palm-leaf No. 774.) From v. 36 on there is a dialogue between guru 
and ch0°, ehddaka, see above p. 34. After v. 176 we read in the text: atra sitram, and Har, 
quotes a text which begins with the words ichhami khamasamanué vamdiuin. 


13. padikkamananijjutti, 54 (62 PB, 51 7) vv. Chap. 13—18, which correspond to the 
fourth ajjh. of Haribh., presuppose a [70] pratikramanasitram’? given by him in full in sections, 
These chapters form a species of running commentary to each of the sections of the pratik. 
Chap. 14, 15 take up one section each, chap. 17 two, chap. 18, 16 contain the explanation of 
several sections. The sections explained in chap. 13 read: — padikkamaémi ¢€gavihé asath- 
jamé.., p. dohitn bathdhanéhim, p. tihim damdéhim, p. chaiithim jjhanchim. The entire 
following chapter is an explanation of the latter sentence. In 7 a dhammajjhanam of 69 vv. 
precedes these sections commented upon in chapter Is. 


14. jhanasayarh, dhy4nasatakam, 106vv. The last verse (106) which is omitted by Hari- 
bhadra, mentions only 105 vvy., and states that Jinabhadda is the author of this cento’*: pam- 
chuttaréna, gaha-siéna jjhinasayagam samnddiitham | Jinabhaddakhamisamanthi kammasohi- 
karat jaind 1106 1). It had originally, as at present (see Peterson’s Palm-leaf 77a 161%), a qmite 
independent position and was later on inserted here. This is clear from the fact that the 
beginning contains a special salntation, which is usual only in the case of independent texts :— 
Viram sukkajjhinag-gidaddhakamminidhanam panamitinain | jdisaram sarannam, jhanajjhayanara 
pavakkhimi tt 1 it) Haribh. cites this dhydnasatakati just as he usually cites his [71] kathinaka: 
ayam dhyanasamasarthah, vyasarthas tu dhydnasatakid avaséyah, tach ché ’dam dhyanasatakam 
asya mahirthatvad vastunal gistraithtaratvat (! this is plaim; we should have expected *tvach 
cha) prariunbha éva vighnavinadyakopasimtayé mamgalartham ishtadévatanamaskaram aha: Viram 
. . The explanation concludes (omitting verse 106) with the words: — samiptam dhydnasga- 
takith, and the commentator proceeds with his explanation of the pratikramanasitram : padik- 
kamami painchahim kiriyaéhim, again having recourse thereby to the piritthavaniyaniyyutti. 

15. paritthavania, 151 (152 P, 153 7 B) vv. Begins: paritthaivaniavihim | buchhimi dhira- 
purisapannattain | jam nidna suvihiad pavayanasiram uvalahamti 11) This chapter, too, 
gives me the impression of having originally enjoyed a separate existence. Nevertheless it is 
closely connected with chapter 18, since they both share this form of introduction. It is also 
noticeable that the same verse recurs with tolerable similarity in 20, 9; from which we may 
conclude that chapters 16, 18, 20 were composed by one author. Haribh. in this chapter omits 
or leaves a large number of verses unexplained ; and beginning with v.79. His commentary 
is partially composed in Prakrit, probably taken from the old bhishya (see p. 52). After the 
conclusion : — paristhipaniké samipta, he proceeds to cite and explain the stitram: padikka- 
mimi chhahim jivamkaééhim. In a there is an additional chapter lésid, with 13 vv., inserted 
between the conclusion and explanation. 

16. padikkamanasamghayani, pratikramanasamgrahani, 133 (80 P « B) vv. The 
verses, which are not found in [72] B,” are cited in full by Haribh. as a part of his commentary.’® 





73 It begins ichh4mi padikkaminurm ..; it isin prose and different from the sriddha- or srivaka-pratikramana- 
stra, whose 50 g@fthis, divided into 5 adhikéras, were commented in Saravat 1496 (A. D. 1440) by Ratnasckhara 
from the Tapigachha (No. 52 in Klatt), In Peterson’s Palm-leaf MSS. there are two other similar texts, a 
pratikramanasttram S6e, 83¢ (where it is called atich4draprat°®) and a pratikramanam 1548 (see p. 125b), which 
is different from the first. 

7 He appears in Ratnasckhara as the author of a viséshivasyaka. See preceding note. 

15 Pr also presumably do not contain the verses; A 18-30, 82-45, 50-64, 68-80. 

76 Qn one occasion he calls these verses (vv. 50—64) niryuktigith4s of the sfitrakrit (1), by which the 
edtrakrit (!), is said to explain the two preceding verses (48, 49) of the saingrahanikira ! See above p, b4ns, 
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The verses which A B have in common, are cited by him here, not as verses of the niryuktikrit, 
but as a part of the saimgrahanikara. In these chapters we find explanations and enumerations 
of the contents of sections 6—351 of the pratikramanasttram. Each group of verses is explained 
under its proper section. Chapters 14 and 15, however, belong to but one section. The 
following is treated of: 6 jivanikia, 7 bhayatthana (v. 14), 8 mayatthina (v. 14>),9 bambha- 
chéragutti (v. 15), the 10-fold samanadhamina (v 16), 11 nvdsagapadimaé (v.17), 12 bbikkhu- 
padima (v. 31), 13 kintyatthana (v. 44), 14 bhiyagama (v. 45), 15 paramaihammia (vv. 48, 49), 
16 cahasdlasa (vv. 65, 66), the 17-fold samjama (v. 67), the 18-fold abarnbha (v. 81), 19 niiyaj- 
jhayana (vv. 82, 53), 20 asamahittina (vv. 84—86), 2] sabala (Sabala v. 87),77 22 parisaha (v. 
100), 23 suttagadajjhayana (v. 102), 24 déva (v. 103), 25 bhiavana (v. 104), 26 dasi-kappa- 
vavaharana uddésanakala (v. 109), the 27-fold anagiracharitta (v. 110), the 28-fold 4yfrapakappa 
(v. 112), 29 pivasutapasamga (v. 115), 30 mohaniyyatthina (v.117) and 31 siddhaiguna (v. 132). 
We find herein enumerations of the 23 chapters of ahga 2 (in two groups, one of 16, the other of 
7; [73] see above p. 260), of the 19 chapters of the first part of anga 6, of the 26 chapters of the 
three chhédasttras 83—5, and of the 28 chapters of ahga 1. 


17. jogasamgaha-dsayana, “asAtand; 64 vv.; in A counted continuonsly in conjunction 
with chapter 16, ¢.e. as vv. 134—197. In PrB, however, it is divided into two chapters : jégasarh- 
gaha of 60, and Asiyani of 5 (4%) vv. It contains the vouchers for and examples (ndaharana- 
githa) of the 32 jégasammgahas (to v. 193) and 33 asayanas, a sitanas (vy. 194—197), which are 
mentioned in the last two sections of the pratikramanastitram. The pratikramanisamgrahani 
(pr°ni samapti) ended here according to Haribh. But with the words sampratam sntrékti éva 
trayastrihsad vyakhyayamté ...Haribh. comes back to the explanation of v. 197. These 
verses contain principally matters of legendary and historical purport, and consist chiefly of 
proper names and of some catch-words. Haribhadra cites very detailed kathdinakas on them com- 
posed in Prakrit, from which the meaning of the verses is to be extracted (svabuddhya ’vaséyah) ; 
but he does not enter upon the explanation of the text of each of the verses, or even of the 
kathanakas cited by him. It is very interesting that Thilabhadda is here bronght into connec- 
tion with the (ninth, Haribh.) Nanda, and with Sagadila and Vararuchi (v. 144, ef. the statements 
in Hémach.’s parisishtaparvan 8,3 fg.). The same may be said of the mention of Sélavavahana 
in Paitthana (v. 164; Vikramaditya is, however, not noticed), and of the identification, in all 
essentials, of all these and similar [74] names’? with the names of king Dummuha of Pamehiala, 
of Nami of Vidéha, Naggai of Gamndhara (v. 172), and with the Pamdavavamsa (v. 161)! As 
far as the legends admit of being comprehended (which is no easy matter, if we take into 
consideration the enigmatical character of the text and the corrupt condition of the MS. of the 
commentary), they are in only partial agreement with our information in respect to these 
persons obtained from Brahminical sources. The information they convey, is quite independent 
of any other source, and is probably the result of their arbitrary desire for change. It is of 
interest that the gatha (v. 188), cited pp. 158, 159, whieh is quite in keeping with the character 
of the verses of Hila, is here inserted in the legend of two prostitutes (Magahasumdari and 
Magahasir}). 


18. asajjhdiyanijjutti, asvadhyéyika’, 111 (Px, 110B) vv. Begins®®: asajjhiianijjuttim 
buehchhimi dhirapurisapannattath | jam nitina suvihia pavayanasaram uvalabhamti lt 11 asa- 
jjhaiam tu duvihain ayasamutthain cha parasamuttham cha | jam tattha parasamuttham tam pain- 


77 On vv. 87—96 we read here: Asis vyakhy&.., ayam cha samésarthah, vydsarthas tu dasikhydd gram- 
thimtarad avascya évam (éva), asammohirtham dasdnusaréna sabalasvaripam abhihitamh, samgrahanikaras tu 
évaw dha: varisamn (v.97). The fonrth chhédasttram (or its second book, see p. 468) is meant by the dasikhya 
grantha mentioned here. 

78 Explained by fyah (!) samyagdarsanddyavéptilakshanas, tasyd Sitandl) khamdand asatanis ..; as if the 
word was dyasdyani (or dya°?P). 

79 As for example Vijaa in Bharuachha v. 189, Mudimbaga, Ajja Pussabhui, Pisamitta in Sambavaddhana 
Ve LOO, x 

89 Verse 1 is omitted by Haribh. 
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chavihai tu niyavvam {2 Closes: asajjhaianijjutti kahia bhé dhirapnrisapannatta | samjama- 
tavaddhaganam | niggainthanam maharisinam |} 10 UW This chapter, too, appears to have originally 
existed by itself (see above p. 71, on chapter 15). It refers to certain faults in the study and 
recitation of the Srutam, which are ennmerated at the conclusion of the 33 dsayanis; but special 
reference is made to the cases in which akalé kad sajjhad, ete. The pratikramanastitram con- 
sequently is joined on in Haribh. as follows: nama chativisdé titthayaranam Usabhai- 
Mahavirapayyavasininah, ..imam éva niggamtham pavayanam savvam anuttaram ity-Adi, . . 
néiwam (naiyayikam) [75] ti samsuddham ti, sallakattanam ti, siddhimaggath muttimaggamh 
nejjimaggam nevvanamaggam ti, ichhimi padikkamiuih gdyarachariyaé ity-Adi. 


19. kaussagganijj., 172 vv., fifth ajjh. in Har. 


20. pachchakkh4énanijjutti corresponds to the sixth ajjah. in Haribh., and consist of three 
parts : — 1. A metrical section in 22 (26 B) vv., with an enumeration of the 5 milagunas,*! 
2. A prose portion treating of the 12 vratas (5 anuvr., 3 gunavr., 4 Sikshipadvr.). Haribhadra 
calls its sections siitram ; this is doubtless to be regarded as a bit of the sitram, which 
is presupposed in the other chapters, but not directly admitted into the text of the Nijj. 
3. A metrical conclusion of 74 (70 B) vv., which closes with the same two verses as chapter 10. 
There are 194 vv. verses in all given in P, but in gw only 90. It stands alone in Peterson’s 
Palm-leaf 77° (without statement as to the number of verses) and 86g (94 vv.). — The prose 
part (nominative in é !) is directed with great vigour against the annatitthiyas (anyatirthika) 
and against the parapasamdapasamsas, or the parapisamdasainthavas. According to Haribhadra, 
the Brahminical sects? Bhantika and Votika (Digambara, see above p. 67) are treated of under 
annau®. The 365 doctrines attacked in anga 2 are referred tounder parapisamda. See p. 259.83 
According to H. there is no mention here of the seven schisms. [76] He mentions also a legend 
(in Prakrit) of Chanakka and Chamdagutta in Padaliputta. Cf. Hémach., paris. chap. 8 and 9), 


- Besides the Nijjutti [ possess a fragment of a second metrical treatment of the Avsyaka, 
which is, however, confined to vamdana and pachchakkina. The former is divided into two 
sections, chaityavamdana and guru®’. The text is only partially based upon the Nijjutti. 
There is an avachiri (chirni) to it from the commentary of a Sdmasuthdara (from the Chandra- 
gachha). This avachtiri can be traced back to a Jndnasagara. 


[77] XLV. The third milasiitram, dasavéaliasuakkhamdha, dasavaikAlika, or merely : 
dasailia,** dasakalika. [t consists of ten ajjhayanas, which are composed in §lékas, with the 
exception of a few prose sections. There are furthermore two chapters called child (and hence 








31 pinivaha musdvié adatta méhuna pariggahé chéva . || 8 || sdvayadhammassa vihim buchhchami dhirapu- 
risapannattaim | jam charitina suvihiaé ginind vi suhaim pavamti || 9 || On this verse see p. 71 on chap. 15. 

82 anyatirthikaparigrihitini va chaitydni arhatpratimélakshanani, yatha Bhautaparigrihiténi Virabhadra-Mah& 
kal4dini, VOtika-parigrihitini va. 

83 Dr. Leumann called my attention to the fact that aletter of Schiefner to me dated Dec. 1857 — see Ind- 
Stud. 4, 335 — contains the following statement extracted from the introduction of a Thibetan work edited by 
Wassiljew: “‘ there are 363 different schisms in the religion of India.’’ Since I found nothing of the kind in the 
introduction of Taranatha, which was doubtless referred to here, I had recourse to Wassiljew himself. On the 
Sth of October 1883, I received from him the following kind reply : — “ I cannot inform you definitely in which of my 
works 363 Indian schools are mentioned, if at all; but it is certain that this number is frequently mentioned iu 
Thibetan works. In Djandja Vatuktu’s Siddhinta, which I have at present before me, I find the following: ‘In 
the stitras are mentioned 96 darsana papantika({?}, 14 dijakrita muluni[?], 62 injurious darsana, 28 which do not 
permit salvation, and 20 which are ruinous.” In Bhania’s work Tarkadjvala all the darsanas are enumerated in 
110 species, ‘viz... According to my hasty count there are more than 120 names, probably because the same 
school is mentioned twice, t. e. in Sanskrit and Thibetan. And at the end, after mention of all 110(-~-120) species, 
we read: — in all 363 darsanas. As regards the names of these darsanas, it is too difficult for me to translate them 
into Russian and @ fortiori into German, though, should you desire it, I will attempt it as best I may be able.”’ 
1 did not consider it necessary to have recourse again to Wassiljew’s kindness, since, for the purpose in view, his 
communication was amply sufficient. It is clear from the above, compared with p. 259, that it will be difficult to 
expect complete agreement in detail; nevertheless the fact that the number of 363 darsanas ts common to the 
Juins with the Thibetan Buddhists, is of ercat value. 

8 ‘Thus in Ay. nijj. 2, 5, an4 in the Vidhiprapd. 
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secondary®®) of similar contents. These are in githis. After them follow four gathads, in which 
Sijjammbhava, according to the old théravali (Nandi, Kalpas.) the fourth patriarch after Mahavira, 
is stated to be the author ;%° but his son Ajja-Managa and his puptl Jasabhadda®* are mentioned 
in connection with him. This is indeed a claim of great antiquity for the author! 


The contents refers to the vinvya, andis elothed ina very aneient dress. That this is the 
case is proved by the close of a chapter: ti b3mi (also in the case of the two ehiilas !) and by the 
introduction: suain mé Ausain in the prose sections (with the exception of that in ehtlal.). The 
dasavédliam, (see p. 11) is mentioned in the Nandi as being in the forefront of the ukkaliya 
group of the anamgapavittha texts; 1ts position here, however, almost at the end, does not 
agree with the prominent place ascribed to it by N. It appears elsewhere as the last or smallest 
of the agama (if [ understand the words correctly; the preceding leaf is wanting in the Berlin 
MS. — see p. 214) in Hémach. [73] in the parisishtap. 9, 99, and in the commentary on Némi- 
chandra’s pravachanasira, v. 1445, where Duliprasaha, the last of the 2004 siris which Némich. 
accepts, is designated as daSavaikalikamdtrasitradharé *pi chaturdaSapirvadhara iva gakra- 
pijyah. The anthor of the Avasy. nijj. asserts (2,5 ) that he composed a nijjutti on it. A MS, 
of a nijjutti which recognizes the chtliya is found in Peterson's Palm-leaf 167. Is it the work 
referred to? The word veiham is said here to mean about thesame as vaikalikam, “ belonging 
to the evening”’ (vikalé ’parihne). 8 


1. dumapupphii, dramapnshpika, 5 vv. Comparison of thedhamma with a flowering 
tree. Cf, atiga 2, 2, 1. nttarajjh. chap. 10. 


2. simannapuvva, Sramanyapdrvika, 11 vv. Of firmness, dhriti. 
3. khuddiiyara, kshullikichira, 15 vv.; si dhritir achiré vidhéya. 


4, chajjivaniyajjh.,® shadjivanikhadhy., z. e. doubtless “nikayajjh.; see above, pp. 71, 72. 
In two chapters, the first of which, in prose, begins sua mé.. and treats of the 6 grades 
of the four elements (earth, water, light, air), plants (vanasai) and insects (tasa); and of the 
5 mahavvayas to be observed in reference to them. To these five a sixth, the riibhéanau 
verimanam (command against eating at meght),is added. Chapter 2, in 29 vv., treats of the 
six forms of activity (walking, standing, sitting, lying, eating, speaking) necessary for these 
6 mahavv. 


5. pimdésana, in 2 uddésakas, with 100 and 50 vv., bhikshasodhih, of the collection of the 
necessities of life and of rules for eating ; see anga 1, 2, 1. To this is joined, [79] according to 
the Vidhiprapi, the piydanijjutti (malas. 4); ittha pi°tti dyarai(dinniv. 7 of the jégavihdna), 


§. dharmirthakimajjhayanam, also mahicharakathikhyam; in 69 vv. — This trivarga 


(tivagzd also in the Abhidhinappadipiki) which plays so important a rile in epic lterature 
(MBhir., Rimiy. Manu) is not known to the Veda. Among the Jains and Buddhists, by whom 
dharma and artha are often brought into connection, though in quite a different signification 
(artha sense, explunation), the trivarga does not claim any place whatsoever. It is probable that 
we must connect it with the three gunas: sattva, rajas and tamas. But in that case artha would 
respond to rajas, kamu to tamas, though kima suits rajas much better, Has the Platonic trinity 
kahov, wpedAtoy, 950, Which is Cicero's honestunr, wtile, dulce, wandered to India ? 


7. vakkasuddhi, vakyasuddhi, 57 vv. 


8. dyirapanihi, ichirapranidhi, 64 vv. 














85 This is evident from the title dasakdliamn itself. At the time that the four githds were added at the end, 
these two childs had not yet been affixed, since the text in v. Lis called, as one might expect from its title, merely 
dasajjhayanam. 

86 According to v. 37 of the kalasattari it was composed in the year 98 Vira. 

87 These three names recur in the same connection in the thérdv. of the Kalpas. Jasabhadda is also in the 
Nandi the fifth successor of Vira. 

88 In anga 2 the word means vaidarikam ; in painna 5 the meaning is not clear. 

89 dhammapannatti va, in the Vidhiprapa, 
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9. vinayasamiahi, samadhi, in 4 uddésakas, of which the first three in metre, in 17, 23 and 
15 vv., treat cf the correct vinaya, especially in reference to the guru. The fourth is in prose 
with the introduction suathh mé.., and establishes four fixed categories of the correct vinaya. 


10. sa bhikkhu-ajjhayanam, in 21 vv. All the verses end, as in Uttarajjh. chap. 15, with 
the refrain sa bhikkhd, and consequently enumerate the requirements made of acorrect bh., who 
desires to live in accordance with the regulations contained in the preceding 9 chapters. 


11. raivakka chalA padhama, rativikya, in two sections. The first in prose, without the 
introduction suam [80] mé.., enumerates 18 thanas which the bhikkhu must take and fulfil 
in order gradually to acquire mukkha. The second, in 16 vv., partly with the refrain ; sa pachchha 
paritappai, emphasizes especially the obstacles to this quest and serves sigatch sthirikaranaya, 


12. chila 2 without any special title (aiso in the Vidhiprapa merely chiliya) in 16 vv., 
describes the correct course of action of the man of firmness, 


The conclusion is formed by the + gathas in reference to Sijjatmbhava, which have already 
been referred to. These githis are probably of later date. The work is called in vy. | dasa- 
kiliam (as in Av. nijj. 2, °, and in the Vidhiprapa) and also dasajjhayanam; so that verse 1 at 
least dates from a period in which the two chilas had not been added (see p. 772°). 


The text is frequently doubtful in the two Berlin MSS. ‘The commentary calls itself an 
avacluiri of the vrihadvritti of Haribhadrastri.9° Another avachiri, in bhisha, is the work of 
a Rajahansopidhydya. A laghuvritti too is ascribed to Haribhadra. See p. 408, 


FOLKTALES OF HINDUSTAN, 


BY WILLIAM CROOKE, C.S. 


No. 3.—How ve rescued the Prince. 


There was once a king, who dearly loved his queen, and she too loved him exceedingly. 
One day the king went to hunt, and met in the jungle a most beautiful woman. He fell in 
love with her and brought her home; soon she got his heart in her power, and one day she said 
“JT will live with you only on this condition, that you get rid of your first queen.’? The 
king was grieved, but he was in her power, and he searched for a cause to discard the queen ; 
but she was so good that he could find no fault in her. 


One evening he challenged her to play chess and said, “ This shall be the stake. If 
before the game is finished a jackal howls, I will take my new queen and leave my 
kingdom: but ifa donkey brays, then you must goaway.”? This was agreed on; before the 
eame was over the jackal howled. The king said, “Lady, yon have won. To-morrow I will 
make over my kingdom to you and depart.” At this her heart was nearly broken, and, not 
wishing to distress her husband, she replied: “No, king, it was a donkey that brayed. I will 
leave early to-morrow.” The king said, “‘ No, it was a jackal that howled.” On this they began 
to argne, and the king said, “ Let us ask the sentry whether it was a jackal or a donkey.”’ 


So the queen went to the sentry and said :— ‘‘ Was it the ery of a jackal or a donkey you 
heard just now?” “ Mistress,” he replied, “it was the how] of a jackal.’ The queen replied : 
“The king and I have sworn an oath about this. If you say it was a jackal, the king must 
leave his kingdom. How can I defend it against our enemies? Then all yon people will be 
killed and your children will die of hunger. Yon must say it was a donkey that brayed.”’ The 
sentry agreed, and the queen came back to the king and said: ‘‘The sentry says it was a donkey 











9 Ratnas¢khara (on Pratikramanasdtra) cites this vritti frequently; likewise the Vichdrimritasamegraha 
quotes e. g. the following verse from it (or from the nijj.?): titthayaratthdnamh khalu atthd, suttam tu ganahara- 
+thanam (see p. 60) | atthéna ya vathjijjai suttamn tamhi ya sé balavain || 

1 A folktale recorded by E. David, a Native Christian of Mirzipur, from the lips of Maht&b6, a eook-woman., 
and literally translated. 
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that brayed.” ‘* You he,” said the king, “ I will goand ask him myself.” When the king 
asked the sentry he made the same answer. So the king came back and said to the queen :— 
“You must leave this to-morrow morning.” 


Next morning the queen went off in her litter and at last reached a jungle. Through 
excess of grief she had not slept a wink the whole night, and was so tired that she fell asleep 
in the litter. Then the bearers, seeing night coming and in dread of the wild animals, quietly 
put the litter on the ground and ran away. When the queen awoke, finding herself alone and 
hearing the roaring of the wild beasts, she trembled and closed the doors of the litter. As night 
advanced tigers, bears and wolves roared all round her, and she lay mside trembling with fear. 


When morning broke all the beasts of the forest went back to their dens, and she got up and 
prayed to God to appoint her some place where she could live in quiet, and get bread and water 
tor her support. The Lord heard her prayers, and when she got out of the litter she saw a 
house inside a dense thicket. Going there she found that it had only a single i whieh was 
locked. Looking about she saw the key hanging on a peg. When she opened the door, she 
went in and found a lot of property lyme scattered about. So she locked the door thinking 
“the house may belong to some demon (dé0), and if he sees me he will kill me.” 


When evening came a fagir, to whom the house belonged, arrived and found the door 
locked. He knocked and said: ‘* Open the door. Who has dared to shut up my house?” The 
queen made no answer, and did not open the door. When he got tired of knocking, the fugir 
said: ‘‘ Whether you are a jinn, or a paré, or a déd, or a human being, open the door, and I won’t 
hurt you.” ‘Then the queen told him the whole story and said: “ Promise that we shall live as 
father and daughter; then I will open the door.” So the fag?r made the promise and said: 
“T will give you half of all I get by begging.” The queep then opened the door, the fagir 
went in, and they lived there for some time happily. 


Now when the queen left home she was with child, and after some time gave birth to a 
son, who was very beautiful. When the boy was three or four years old, one day the queen 
took him to bathe on the sea shore. As she was bathing him a merchant’s ship appeared, 
and when the merehant saw the queen, he desired to take her with him. But she refused. 
Then the merehant secretly showed the boy some sweetmeats and the boy ran up to him. The 
merchant seized him and put him into the ship, and loosed 1t from the shore. Seeing this the 
queen wept violently and implored him to give back her son, The merchant said: “I will 
restore him only on condition that you come with me.” When the queen saw that he wonld 
rot restore the child and was taking him off, throngh affection for the boy she agreed to go: 
but when the merchant desired to take her to wife she refused. The merchant thought that if 
he killed the child she would marry him, so after going some distance he stopped the ship, and 
with a pretence of great affection took the boy with him and pitched him into a well. When 
he returned to the ship the queen asked where her child was; he said: “I don't know. | 
took him a short way with me, but he turned back to you, and now I can wait here no longer.’’ 
The queen was sure he had killed her son, and began to weep and bewail. 


Now the fairies lived in the wellinto which the little prince had been thrown, They took 
him up in their arms and carried him quietly to their house. For two or three days the boy was 
quite happy, but then he began to ery and wanted to go back to his mother. But the fairies 
warned him, — “ Don’t go there, for the merchant will kill you.”? But he would not mind them. 
Then the fairies gave him two sticks, one white and the other black, and said: “When 
you smell the black stick you will become white as a leper, and when again you smell 
the white one you will get all right. So when you see your mother’s ship, smell the blaek 
stick. If you don’t, the merchant will take your hfe.” 


The moment the young prince got out of the well he ran in the direction where the ship 
had gone. The merchant from a distance saw him through his telescope (!) and recognised him. 
hen he got off the ship, took a sword and cut off his head, and then went on board again. 
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When night fell the prince was so lovely that light streamed from his face. By chance 
that ni¢ht Father Adam and Eve (baba Adum, Hawwid) were flying towards that jungle. Eve 
looked down, and when she saw the ight that eame from his face, she said to Adam: ‘ What 
light is this? izet us go and see.” Adam replied: ‘‘ This is the world, and it is sometimes light 
and sometimes dark ; come along.” live said: “ No! I must see this light.” So they both flew 
down, and when she saw the boy, Eve took great pity on him, and cutting her finger let a 
couple of drops of blood fall on his head and trunk ; then the boy came to life again. 
Then Eve said to him: “Smell the blaek stick ; if you don’t perhaps the merehant will see you 
again and kill you,” So the boy smelled the stick and became white as a leper and went off 
in seareli of his mother. 


So at last he reached the land where his mother was, and the king of that land had a 
great love of hearing stories. Begging his way along the boy reached the king’s palace, and 
the people said to him: ‘‘ Lad, do you know any tales? If you can tell him a story the king 
will be i ie and give you a reward.”’ The boy said, “ Yes! I do know a story ; if the 
king hears it he will be delighted. 
him kindly till the evening ; and when it was night the king sat in his place and beside him sat 
the merchant ; the king’s wife, and the merchant’s wife, and the boy’s mother and several wives 


of the lords sat behind seven screens, and the boy was brought forward. 


3? 


The people gave him something to eat and entertained 


So he began to tell his mother’s story and his own — how his mother was married, and 
how his father had turned her away, and how his mother bore sorrow in the jungle and how 
she came to the fagir, and how he was born, and how the merchant deeeived his mother and 
threw him into the well, and how he got out of 1t, and how the merchant had killed him, and 
how he came to hfe, and how he changed his form by smelling the stick. 


And as he went on telling the story his mother’s heart became the more affected, and at 
last she said: “Bravo! boy! you have well said! Raise one of the sereens.’’? And by the time 
the boy had finished the tale all the seven sereens had been raised. At Jast the prince said :— 
‘‘T am the boy,” and his mother said: “Smell the other stick.” He did so and came to his own 
shape, and his mother fell on his neck and wept, and said :— ‘I never hoped to see you again.” 
Then the king rose from his place and embraced them both; for, of course, he was the prince's 
father; and he turned out his wicked queen, and had the merehant executed, and he and his 
queen and the prince lived happily ever after. 


MISCELLANEA. 
TWO FURTHER PANDYA DATES. Rama Cholakula-Saila-kuliga Karnaataraja-vidra. 
vana Kathaka(ka)-kari-kitapaka[la] vividha-ripu- 
hes 1 durgga-marddana Vira-Kanta-Kopala-vipina-da- 
[n continuation of a note which appeared in 2 vadahana Kaichi-puravar-idhisvara-Gana- 


the April part of this Journal (ante, p. 121 f.) pati-harina-sérdddla = Nelldrapura-(vi)virachita- 
I subjoin another date which deserves to be vir[4* ]bhishéka pra[na]ta-réja-pratishtapaka? 
calculated by an expert. For an impression of | mahdrAjAdhi(va)raja-paramésvara 'Tribhuvana- 
the record which contains the date, I am indebted chakrava[r ]ttiga[I] gri-Sundara-Pandiya- 
to the kindness of Mr. R. Sewell, I.C.S. The dévaykku ya(njdu Avadu Ishava-n4[ya}rru 
original is stated to be inseribed on the second parvva-pakshattu  pafichamiy[u]m Se[v*]vay- 
gopura of the Saiva temple at Tirukkalukkun- | kkila- 

ram, ‘“‘the saered hill of the kites,” or Pakshi- $ maiywm perra Punarpdgattn nél. 


Vv 
ee - x mes 
gumbo, 10 the Chutelepa grant ‘In the 9th year (of the reign) of the emperor 


1 Svasti Samasta-jagad-adhara Sdmakula- | of the three worlds, the glorious Sundara- 
tilaka Madhurdpuri-Madhava  Kérala-vathga- | pandyadéva, etc.,3 — on the day of (the nak- 


ni{rmmd jlana, Lainkédvipa-luntana-dvitiya- | shatra) Punarvasu, which corresponded to Tues- 
2 On the legends connected with this village see ante, 2 Read pratishthapaka. 
Vol, X.p. 198 f. Mr. Venkayya has published three in- 3 The translation of the Sanskrit birudas is omitted, as 


seriptions from Tirukkalukkunram in the Jadras Christian they are the same us ante, p. 121. 
College Magazine for October 1890 and April 1892. 
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day, the fifth ¢itht of the first fortnight of the 
inonth of Rishabha.” 


The above inscription must belong to the same 
reign as the Jambukésvara inscription of 
Jatavarman, alias Sundara-Paéndyadéva,* be- 
eause the same birudas are applied to the king in 
both. A third date of aking Sundara-Pandyadéva 
who bore the surname Jativarman, appears to ke 
contained in an inscription at Vikkiramahgalam 
in the Madura district.6 But I am unable to 
vouch for the correctness of the published trans- 
eript, as I have no impressions at hand. 


No, 2. 


The following date occurs at the beginning of 
an inscription on the East wall of the second 
prdkdéra of the Ranganatha temple at Srirangam 
near Trichmopoly. 


| eer err er al Sri-ké-MArapanmar=-4na 
Tiribuvanachchakkaravatt[i]eal Sé6nadu 
valangi aruliya §ri-Sundara-Pandiyadé- 


var{k*]ku yandu onbadavadu 
2 Mésha-nayarru apara-pakshattu  tritiyai- 
yum Velli-kkilamaiyum perra ViSigattu nial. 


‘Tn the ninth year (of the reign) of the glori- 
ous king Maravarman, alias the emperor of the 
three worlds, the glorious Sundara-Pandya- 
déva, who was pleased to distribute the Chéla 
country (among Brahmanas), — on the day of 
(the nakshatra) Visikha, which corresponded to 
Friday, the third ¢ithz of the second fortnight of 
the month of Mésha.” 


The Sundara-Pandya of this inscription calls 
himself Maravarman, while that of the Jambu- 
kéSvara inscription bore the surname Jatavarman. 
Accordingly, the two kings must be considered 
as distinct from each other. To the reign of 
Maravarman belongs the Tirupparahkunram 
cave-inscription, which is dated “on the three- 
hundred-and-twenty-fifth day of the seventh year 
(of the reign) of the glorious king Maravarman, 
alias the emperor of the three worlds, the glorious 
Sundara-Pandyadéva, who was pleased to dis- 
tribute the Chéla country ;’® and the smaller 
Tiruppivanam grant, which is dated in the 
eleventh year, and refers to the tenth year, of 
‘*Sundara-PAandyadéva, who distributed the 
Chéla country.’ BE. HULTzZscn. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


‘NO’ AS A WORD GF ILL-OMEN IN BENGAL. 

Mr. K. Srikantaliydr, ante, p. 93, mentions that 
‘No’ is a word of ill-omen among the Kématis 
in Southern India. In certain circumstances 
it is equally soin Bengal. No one will admit 
that there isno rice in the house, for fear of 
offending Annaptrna, the goddess of the Corn and 
also of the Kitchen. The fact of the rice having 


run short is intimated by saying with signifi- 
cance ‘ the rice has increased’ (badantdé). Anna- 
purna is represented by the rice in the house, and 
in her hands the rice-ladle should never fail 
to supply all guests, however numerous. In this 
way she is peculiarly the symbol of Hindu 
hospitality. 

Calcutta. 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 


Coins oF ANCIENT InprA from the Earliest Times down 
to the Seventh Century A. D., by Masor-GENERAL 
Sir A. CunNINGHAM, K.C.1.E., C.5.I., R.E., London, 
B. Quaritch, 15, Piccadilly. 1891. Octavo, pp. ix. 
and 118, with 13 autotype plates, and a Map. 

This work of Sir A. Cunningham is the first 
book which deals systematically with the 
coins of Ancient Northern India as a whole, 
and is thus assured of a warm welcome from all 
Indian coin collectors and numismatists. The 
richness of the author’s cabinet and his unrivalled 
experience necessarily bestow on the book a dis- 
tinctive value which could not be given to a work 
on the same subject by any other writer. 





4 ante, p. 121. 
6 Dr. Burgess’ Archeological Survey of Southern India, 
Vol, IV. pp. 18-20. 


6 Mr. Natééa SAstrt (ibid. p. 45, text lines 48 ff.) reads : | 


Set Kémirapranmiran Tribhuvanachakravattigal B’ra- 
aidu-valangi-yaruliya Sri Sundaravarumadévarku yandu 
flavidu nil munn’rr-irupatt-andindl, while the original 





The preface and the first forty-one pages of 
the treatise deal with metrology, the origin of 
coinage, and the Indian alphabets. In this 
part of his book the author reiterates many of the 
opmions on matters in dispute which he has 
frequently expressed in his other publications. 
Some of the positions maintained by him are 
epen to attack, but for the present I pass these 
by, and proceed to consider the seventy-seven 


| pages which describe the coins of ancient India. 


The well-known coins of the Satraps of 
Surashtra and of the Gupta dynasty are not dis- 
cussed by the author, as they have recently been 


has §Sri-ké-Mérapanmar=ina Tribhuvanachchakravatti- 
gal BSdnddu valangiy=arwliya  sri-Sundara-Péndids- 
varku ydadu Clavadu nil munnirr-irubatt-aiijindl, 

7 Instead of serandidu alankanar Sundarapdndiya- 
a’varku ydndu lvadu (ibid. p. 37, reverse of the Plate, |. 
1), the facsimile (ante, Vol. VI. p.:143) reads Sinddu valan- 
gli|na Sundara-Pdndiyadévarku yandu [paltt[dva]du. 
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fully deseribed in the Jonrnal of the Royal 
Asiatic Socicty by the late Pandit Bhagwanlal, 
Mr. BE. J. Rapson, and the writer of this notice. 
In a second volume Sir A. Cunningham hopes 
to deal with the coins of Medieval India from 
A. D. 600 down to the Muhammadan conquest, 
including the coimages of (1) the Réjas of Kasmir, 
(2) the Shahis of Gandhira, (3) the Kalachuris 
ef Chédi, (4) the Chandélas of Mahéba, (5) the 
Tomaras of Delhi, (6) the Chanhins of Ajmir, 
(7) the later coins of the Sisédiyas of Méwar, and 
(8) those of the Pundirs of Kangra. 


This is an extensive programme, and all numis- 
prog ; 
matists will anxiously expect the promised volume. 


The early punch-marked and cast coins 
form the first group described in the volume 
under review, but the section expressly dealing 
with them is not exhaustive, many punch-marked 
and cast coins bemg dealt with m other parts of 
the book. It isa great pity that Sir A. Cun- 
ningham did not prepare an index; for, small 
though his treatise is, it is full of matter, and an 
attentive reader finds it very troublesome to be 
coinpelled to note for himself all the cross 
references which require to be made. 


WNotes of time, marking more or less closely 
the date of punch-marked coins, are rare. The 
author records two of interest. On the authority 
of the late Sir E. C. Bayley he observes that a 
few much worn specimens of the punch-marked 
class were found in company with hemidrachms 
of Antimachus II., Pliloxenus, Lysias, Anti- 
alkidas, and Menander. 


The second note of time is afforded by the 
fact that three worn silver punch-marked coins, 
weighing respectively 34, 35, and 42 grains were 
found ‘‘in the deposit at the foot of the Vajrasan, 
or throne of Buddha, in the temple of Mahabédhi 
at Buddha Gaya. As this deposit was made 
about A. D. 150, durmg the reign of the Indo- 
Seythian king Huvishka, we learn that punch- 
marked coius were still in circulation at that 
time.” This inference nobody will dispute, and 
coins of the kind may have continued to cireulate 
nmiuch later in some parts of the country. The 
issues of Gupta silver coins did not begin before 
A. D, 400, and it is probable that the silver 
punch-marked coms remained in circulation up 
to that date in Northern India, and possibly even 
jJater. But I cannot accept the argument by 
which Sir A. Cunningham tries to fix the Buddha 
Gaya coins to a date of about B.C. 450.” His 
words are:— ‘“ The three coins weigh 111 grains, 
giving an average of only 37 grains. But, as the 
general average of upwards of 800 of these coins 
from all parts of India is upwards of 47 grains, I 





am willing to accept a loss of 19 grains [seilicet, 
from 56, the assumed normal full weight] in 
about 660 years circulation, or, roughly, from 
B. GC. 450 to A. D. 150, as very exceptional. 
These three coins show a loss of upwards of 3 
grains per century, while the average loss of 
these punch-marked coins was not more than one 
grain and ahalf in a century. It must be 
remembered that they were all hardened with 
copper alloy.” 


The assumption that the normal wear and 
tear of such pieces was a grain and a half in 
a century, seems to me rather arbitrary. It 
would be difficult to quote an example of any 
class of coins remaining in cireulation for 600 
years ; and small silver coins would be completely 
worn away long before the expiration of six cen- 
turies, 


British rupees forty or fifty years old are often 
withdrawn beecanse they have lost more than 
two per cent in half a century, or, say, from five 
to six per cent of weight in a century, and I can 
see no reason why the rate of loss in the case of 
punch-marked coms should be assumed to he less. 
Three grains out of fifty-six is approximately 
six per cent, and that might be taken as the 
minimum possible rate of loss for the small thin 
puneh-marked coms, which would wear much 
quicker than Englsh made rupees. Every one 
knows that four-anna pieces wear out very quickly, 
and could not be kept in circulation for a single 
century. It seems to me that B.C. 200 is a 
much more hkely date than B.C. 450 for the 
Buddha Gaya coins, and even that may be too 
early. J can findno reason for the behef of Sir 
A. Cunningham (page 43) that some of the punch- 
marked coins may be as old as B. C. 1000. I 
agree, however, with him that there 1s nothing to 
indicate foreign influence on coms of this class. 
and that the evidence clearly points to their 
being an Indian invention. 


The conjecture that some of the punched 
symbols may have been private marks of 
ancient money changers, is plausible. 


The punch-marked copper coins (page 59}, 
are much rarer than the silver ones, and at least 
one-half of those that Sir A. Cunningham has 
seen, “are simple forgeries of the silver coins, 
which betray themselves by their weight (that of 
the fifty grain [sie] hdrsha), and sometimes by 
the silver still adhering to them.” Similar 
forgeries or imitations exist in the Gupta series, 
and in many other ancient comages. 


On page 60, in the account of the cast comms, 
two slips of the pen have escaped correction. 
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The word “bulls” should be “balls,” and the 
statement that “‘ No. 28... . is of six different 
sizes, weighing respectively 107, 76, 26, and 11 
vrains,” requires amendment. 


The account of the coins of Taxila, illustrated 
by two entire plates, is valuable. A series of 
rare inscribed coins found only at that place 
(now Shah ki dhéri in the Rawalpindi District) 
bears the legend négama (or, in one imstance, 
nigama) in Indian characters of the Asoka period. 
On some coins the word is written nékama in 
Gandbarian (i.e. Arian, or Khardéshtri) letters, 
Sir A. Cunningham wishes to interpret this word 
as the name of a coin, comparing it with the 
Greek véutopza, but this suggestion does not seem 
to be correct. 


The word négamd (i.e. waigamdh), occurs in the 
Bhattipréle Stipa inscription lately discovered 
by Mr. Rea in the Kistna (Krishnd) District, 
Madras, and is interpreted by Dr. Buhler (Acade- 
my for 28th May 1892, page 522) to mean “ mem- 
pers of a guild.” That inscription appears to 
belong to the age of ASdka, ora time very little 
later, and the word négama, (nigama, or nékama) 
on the coins, which seem to date from the same 
period, should, in the absence of good reason to 
the contrary, be interpreted in the same way, 
The word négama (including the variant spellings) 
on the coins is associated with an unmistakable 
figure of a steelyard balance, and also wita the 
words déjaka, rdlimata, and antardtaka, of which 
the meaning seems to be at present unknown. 
Sir A. Cunningham’s etymological speculations 
concerning these legends do not command assent. 


The very rare coins bearing the legend 
Odumbara or Odumbarisa, which have been 
found only in the Kangraé District, have already 
been noticed in the Archeological Reports 
(Vol. V. p. 154, and XIV. p. 116.). Only two 
silver pieces are known, and the number of copper 
specimens is variously stated by the author in 
the same paragraph as five and seven. The silver 
pieces give the name of Raja Dhara Ghosha in 
Pali and Khardshtri characters. One of these 
coins is in the Lahore Museum, and was found in 
company with Kuninda coins and hemidrachms 
of Apollodotus, who reigned about B. C. 100. 


The coins of Améghabhtti, king of Kuninda, 
have been frequently published, but only five 
specimens of the Siva type gre known. The 
name Kuninda was first correctly read by Sir A. 
Cunningham many yeors ago. The late Mr. 
Thomas committed himself at one time to very 


rash speculations about the interpretation of the 
legend of these coins. 


The local coins of the ancient city Késambi, 
near Allahabad, appear to comprise the issues of 
at least four princes, namely, Bahasata Mitra, 
Agva Ghésha, Jétha Mitra, and Dhana Déva. 
The connection of the first named ruler with 
Késimbi is proved by the occurrence of an 
insexiption of his in the neighbourhood. The 
coin legends do not include the name of the town, 
and I presume that the proof of the connection 
between Ko6simbi and the other three rulers 
named rests chiefly on unpublished evidence 
as to the find spots of their coins. Coins of 
Dhana Dévaare recorded to have been found at 
Ayédhy& (Arch. Reports, Vol. I. p. 319). His 
coins are stated to be very numerous. 


Plate vi. is devoted to the illustration of coins 
ascribed to the Yaudhéys tribe, now represent- 
ed by the Jéhiyas along the Satluj River and in 
the Salt Range. ‘The coins numbered 2, 3, 4a 
8,9, 10, and 13, of the Plate include the name 
Yaudhéya in their legends. I cannot perceive 
any reason for ascribing the single-die com No. | 
with common Buddhist symbols to the Yaudhéyas, 
and the same remark applies to the broken com 
No. 5, but the ascription of the remaining pieces 
(with the doubtful exception of No. 14), is satis- 
factorily established. The small copper coins, 
in two sizes, Nos. 2, 3 and 4, have on the obverse 
a humped bull to right, approaching a Bodhi tree 
with railing, with the legend Yaudhéyand (or-n), 
and on the reverse an elephant walking to right, 
with Buddhist symbols. This class of small 
copper coins is believed to date from about the 
first century B. C. I would name it the Bull and 
Elephant Type. Figures 6,7, and 8 represent 
large copper coins, with a mean weight of 172 
grains, which form a totally distinct class, copied 
from the Indo-Scythian money, and apparently 
later in date than A. D. 300. The obverse shows 
an armed figure standing to front, with spear in 
right hand, and left hand on hip; cock in field 
to right. Legend in old Nagart characters : 
Yaudhéya ganasye jaya. In one imstance the 
word dvi, and, in another, the word tri follows 
jaya. The reverse is occupied by a standing male 
figure and sundry symbols. 


This type may be called the Javelin Type, 
which name has been generally accepted for the 
corresponding class of Gupta coins. The legend 
shows that these coins are those of the Yaudhéya 
tribe or clan. 


Figure 9 represents a silver coin, apparently 
the only one known in that metal, which belongs 
to a third completely distinct type. The author 
remarks that this piece and certain related copper 
cvins (Nos. 10, 11, 12, 18) “are, perhaps, of a 
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slightly later date.” They seem to me to be con- 
siderably later in date, and not carher than A. D. 
300. 

They are characterized by the rnde six-headed 
male figure on the obverse, which is probably 
“intended for Karttikéya, son of Siva, and god 
of war, and may be conveniently named the 
Karttikéya Type. The legend on the silver 
piece is Bhiigavalé Svimina Bréhmana Yaudhéya, 
and that on some of the copper coins is Bhd- 
gavata Svdmina Brahmana Dévasya. 


The obverse device of Figure 14 is simply a 
snake, with the legend Bhdénu Varma, and the 
ascription of this piece to the Yaudhéyas does 
nt aypear to be certain, 


The Yaudhéya coms deserve further imvestiga- 
tion and illustration. 


If space permitted, Sir A. Cunningham’s 
description of the Coins of Pafiehala (Northern 
Rohilkhand), Mathura, and Ayédhy4 should 
receive a long discussion; but it is impossible to 
treat the subject adequately in a review. The 
coins of the Mitra dynasty, charaeterized by 
the incuse square obverse, generally ascribed 
to the Sunga kings, are regarded by the author 
as the issues of a local dynasty, masmuch “as 
they are very rarely found beyond the limits 
of the North Patichala, which would not be the 
case. did they belong to the paramount dynasty of 
Suagas.” The princes with the cognomen of Mitra 
who issued these coins, are Dhruva Mitra, Strya 
Mitra, Phaleuni Mitra, Bhanu Mitra, Bhimi 
Mitra, Agni Mitra, Jaya Mitra, Indra Mitra, and 
Vishnu Mitra: — a very remarkable series of 
names. The names of Bhadra Ghésha and Visva 
Pala also occur. 


The well-known Horse sand Bull coins of 


Satya Mitra, Sarya Mitra, and Vijaya Mitra, 


as well as the closely related coins of Sarhgha 
(Mitra) are classed by Sir A. Cunningham as 
Ayodhya issues. But lam by no means certain 
that the same Sdrya Mitra did not issue both the 
Incuse Square and the Horse and Bull coins. It 
is certainly a mistake to say that the Incuse 
Square coins are ‘‘ very rarely found beyond the 
himits of the North Paiichdla.” I have myself 
three coins of Indra Mitra found in Oundh, and 
Mr. J. Hooper, B.C.S., has many other coins of the 
same class, obtained chiefly in the neighbourhood 
of Ayodhya. Coins of this class are also found in 
Basti and the other districts adjoining Oudh, 
where the Horse and Bull coins likewise occur. 
Certain princes, with the cognomen Mitra, namely 
G6 Mitra and Brahma Mitra issued coins which 
are classed by Sir A. Cunningham as Mathura 
issues. These various Mitra coins require, and 
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would, I think, repay detailed study and investi- 
gation. 


The Mathur& coins of the Satraps Haga- 
masha and Hagaéna page 87) are now, I believe, 
published for the first time. 


| The chapters dealing with the coins of Ujain 
and Eran are very interesting, but the greater 
part of their contents has already been published 
in the Archeological Survey Reports, and I must 
refrain from discussing them. The coin from 
Eran figured as No. 18 in Plate xi. is, however, 
too remarkable to be passed over. It “is a thick 
rude piece of copper, weighing 171 grains. It 
bears the name of Dhama PAalasini, written re- 
versedly [seilicet, from right to left] in large 
Aséka characters of early date.” This legend 
may be older than the inscriptions of ASdka. 
Sir A, Cunningham includes in his work a brief 
account of the Andhra coins on the ground that 
the Andhra kings claim in their inscriptions to 
have extended their sway far to the north of the 
Narbada River, and may thus be reckoned among 
the dynasties of Northern India, with which the 
book is concerned. Sir A. Cunningham adopts 
Dr. Bihler’s results (ante, Vol. XII. p. 272), 
as regards the succession and chronology of the 
Andhra monarchs. 


The coins, which are generally made of lead, 
fall into two main classes, the Western, from 
the neighbourhood of Kélhapur, and the South- 
ern, from the neighbourhood of Amaravati on the 
Krishna (Kistna) River. The Western coins are 
mostly characterized by the obverse device of 
a bow, with arrow fixed. The Southern coins 
have for leading obverse device a horse, elephant, 
stipa (chaitya), lion, or two-masted ship; and 
for reverse device the cross and balls, charac- 
teristic of the coinage of Ujain. Si A. Cun- 
ningham observes that “one specimen has an 
elephant ;” but I possess nine small leaden coins 
from the Krishnd District, given me by Dr. 
Hultzsch, all of which seem to bear the elephant 
obverse device. They are very rude coins. 


Three of the kings also coined in copper, using 
the Bow and Arrow device, and one silver coin 
struck by Yajiia Sdtakarni, resembling the Satrap 
coinage of Surashtra, was found in the stipa of 
Sopara. 

The concluding section of the book is devoted 
to a brief discussion of the coinage of Népal. 
Sir A. Cunningham accepts “ with perfect confi- 
dence” the determination of the chronology by 
Dr. Biihler, whose results are very different from 
those at which Dr. Fleet arrived. Dr. Fleet 
thought that the Sdryavamsi Lichchhavi dynasty 
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raled simultaneously with the Thakuri dynasty. 
whereas Dr. Biihler, interpreting differently the 
dates of certain inscriptions, holds that the 
Lichehhavi dynasty ended after A. D. 634, and 
was succeeded about A.D. 640 by the Thakuri 
dynasty, founded by Thakur Armsuvarman. 


The eoins, which are all eopper, rangmg im 
weight from 95 to 250 grains, bear the names of 
Maninka, Gundinka, Vaisravana, Athsuvarman, 
Jishnugupta, and Pasupati. Three of these 
eoins had long ago been published by Primsep 
and Sir A. Cunningham, and several of the types, 
were published by Dr. Hoernle and myself for the 
first time in 1887 (Proc, A. S. Bengal), amended 
readings bemg given in the same periodical for 
the following year. The coins then described were 
from a find presented te me by Dr. Ginulette, and 
are now divided between the Asiatie Society of 
Bengal, Dr. Hoernle, and myself. Colonel Warren’s 
eoins, some of which are figured and described by 
Sir A. Cunningham, have been recently aequired 
by the British Museum. The approximate date, 
A. D. 640, of ArnSuvarman’s coins is certain, but 
the dates and order of the other coins are far 
from being settled. In faet the Nepal coinage 
requires to be worked ont in a separate mono- 
graph before it ean be satisfactorily treated m 
brief. In deseribing the eoms of Mananka and 
Gunainka, Sir A. Cunningham transposes the 
terms obverse and reverse. There can be no 
doubt that the side oeeupied by the seated god- 
dess is, as in the Gupta coinage, properly denom- 
nated the reverse. 


No one can be more grateful than I am to Sir 
A. Cunningham for giving to numismatie students 
the first intelligible guide-book to the nnmerous 
groups of miscellaneous early Indian coins, or can 
appreciate better the knowledge and learning 
displayed in the small book under review. But it 
is a reviewer's business to criticize, and I may be 
pardoned for poimting ont some defects. M. 
Kd. Drouim, when eritieizmg my work on the 
Gupta coinage, complained with justice that 
the autotype figures in the plates are often un- 
sutisfactory. The same criticism upphes with 
much greater foree to the plates in this work, the 
coms figured being frequently mueh worn eopper 
pieces, of whieh the photographs are necessarily 
very indistinct. In many imstanees the more 
expensive and troublesome process of engraving 
from drawings would have given far better results. 


This review has run to such a length that it is 
impossible to diseuss the introductory sections of 
the book, but a few dubious statements may be 
noted. Modern scholars do not generally accept 
the date “from 600 to 543 B. C.” for the lifetime 











of Buddha (page 3). On page 20 the statement 
is repeated in the form that ‘ Buddha’s death is 
placed in the middle of the sixth century B. C.”’ 


The observations on the derivation of the term 
tanka in pages 24-26 will hardly command ceneral 
acceptance. The date 84 (page 37) for the Hasht- 
nagar inscription appears to be meorrect. I think 
it may safely be asserted that the date is either 
274 or 284, as read by Dr. Buhler, and onginally 
by Sir A. Cunnmgham. 


On page 49 the small gold coins of Southern 
India, known by the name of hen, are said to” 
average 52 grains, the weight bemg adjusted to 
that of the kalavju seed, which is “over 50 


grains.” On page 51 the hins are said to have 
been “intended for half dindrs of the Roman 


standard”; and, on the samepage, the hin is 
declared to he ‘the original gold karsha of 57°6 
erains, which has now dwindled down to 52 and 
53 grains,” and ten of the older hiéns are said 
to give an average of 55 grains. These statements, 
which are not altogether consistent, appear to 
require revision. Ido not see how the weight of 
the hiin can be derived from that of the kalanju 
seed of ‘over 50 grains,’ a purely indigenous 
measure, and also be eopied from the Roman 
dinar standard. 


The citation of the legend of the purehase of 
the Jétavana garden to prove the antiquity of 
‘square Indian eoins” (page 54) suggests the 
criticism, first, that Sir -A. Cunningham mnch 
antedates Buddha, seeondly, thatthe representa- 
tions in the sculptures prove nothing as to thie 
faets in the time of Buddha, but only imdicate 
what seemed to the sculptor a suitable way for 
representing a payment, and, thirdly, that early 
square gold coins are not known to exist. The 
legend illustrated by the seulpture refers to 
gold eoms. 


Tam glad to see that Sir A. Cunningham has 
ceased to use the values 1°75 grain and 140 grains 
for the rati and suvarne respeetively, and now 
uses the much more ecorreet values 1°8 and 144. 
The valnes 1825 and 146 which I have employed 
in my publications, are perhaps more stnietly 
correct, but 1:8 and 144 are sufficiently accurate, 
and form a very convenient basis for a table of 
weights. 


On page 53 the words “eight raéis, or 140 
eyains,” should be read ‘eighty ratis, or 144 
crains.” On the same page it is stated that the 
Jétavana story ‘“ will be found in the appendis,” 


but there is no appendix. 
V. A. SMITH. 
Cheltenham, 


99 June 1892. 
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